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“oo Autumn 


> 


Season of mists and mellow frut- 
fulness! 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy 
store, 


Thou sittest careless on a granary 
floor; 

Or by a cider-press, with patient 
look 


Thou watchest the last oozings, hour 


by hour! 


























The 
President’s 


Message 





Gladly Learn—And Gladly Teach 


Au summer long they have been with us—the great host of young people 
and of mature men and women who are the teachers of our children. They 
were our companions in lodge and cabin; by the seaside and at mountain re- 
sorts. They swam or hiked with us. They tramped the decks of out-bound 
liners. They sought the campus and the lecture hall. We met them in the 
drowsy quiet of a library on long summer days. They returned to their home 
towns and mingled again with their friends, finding an old happiness once 
more within the loved family circle. They shopped and lunched with us; 
they vied with us on tennis court and playground. We discussed together 
the movies and the weather and war and peace and ocean flyers. They were 
with us and of us, part and parcel of our daily living—these teachers of our 
children. 


‘Bie WAS YESTERDAY. Today the school bells of September ring up the 
curtain on a different setting. 

They stand now behind the teacher’s desk; they preside over the assem- 
bly hall; they direct the activities of the classroom. They are the arbiters of 
grades, marks, and promotions. They guide and counsel; in large measure 
they hold within their hands the happiness of our children. 

A recent statement pictures teachers as “alert students” whose vital con- 
cern is the welfare of children and youth in a changing culture. Parents too 
are learners, seeking the truth in all that concerns their children. And so 
long as the teacher remains the student, we may have the utmost faith and 
confidence in the final outcome. 

The earliest of English poets drew a portrait of a teacher. The Clerk of 
Oxenford still remains the prototype of the true teacher. His love for books, 
his philosophy for living, his delight in continued study, his clear thinking 
and his moral integrity stand as a pattern through the centuries. But it is 
the closing words that ring with meaning for teachers, with assurance for 
parents, and with significance for us all: “And gladly would he learn and 
gladly teach.” 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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| Concerning This Issue 











len September comes the opening of a new school year, and parents and teachers 
alike are faced, perhaps more pointedly than ever before, with the aims and purposes 
of education in a democracy. 

This issue is designed to present the principal features of our present-day educa- 
tional system, and their effect upon modern youth; the functions of the home and 
community, and their relation to each other and to the school in securing the child’s 
best growth, development, and achievement. 

Have the school and the home kept pace with our progressive social structure? 
Does our present civilization make a broader, deeper, and more understanding educa- 
tion a necessity? What is the significance of individual differences in children—their 
learning habits and growth? How closely related are physical health and mental 
progress? These are some of the questions raised and discussed in this issue by teachers, 
parents, and other adults interested in the education of children and youth. 

We find in this issue the educator stressing adherence to certain educational devices 
while questioning others; reviewing the laws of learning, and building a philosophy of 
education based upon purposeful learning. We find the parent examining his own atti- 
tudes and behavior patterns as to their worth as examples for the child. We find the 
mental hygienist emphasizing physical activities as essential to a happily balanced 
personality. It is significant that one dominant thread runs through the pages linking 
educator, parent, teacher, and mental hygienist. Each stresses the importance of the 
responsibility of both the parent and the teacher for the situations in which young 
people learn and grow. Each points out the necessity for a closer relationship between 
the home, school, and community, if they are all to work helpfully and effectively for 
the good of the child. 

If these articles assist in bringing about a better understanding of those functions 
of home, school, and community necessary in achieving the fullest development of our 
children, they will have served their purpose. If they stimulate genuine thinking on 
current problems faced by parents and teachers, they will doubly have fulfilled their 
purpose. 

The work of the past has given us, through a great heritage, a firm foundation upon 
which to build the educational system of the future. It is only when we approach the 
problem of education together, discovering how the agencies affecting the child interact, 
it is only when we observe the weakness and the strength inherent in the home, school, 
and community—only then that we arrive at a workable understanding, and so may 
venture to suggest desired changes in our educational order. 

It is hoped that this magazine, through the presentation and clarification of ideas 
and the consequent stimulation of activities, may be a factor in building a democratic 
society in which children, youth, and adults may attain satisfactory personal and social 
living. 
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Education or the Three R’s 


By CARLETON WASHBURNE 


E:pucation in 
school consists in 
the minds of many 
parents of giving 
children a mastery 
of the three R’s without much regard to the usefulness 
of the detail of these subjects, of keeping discipline, and 
of adding such frills in the way of music, art, science, 
shop, and playground as the community can afford 
without too much strain on the taxpayer’s purse. But 
among those who have given thought to the overwhelm- 
ing problems of our present civilization, and to the pos- 
sibilities of education in developing each child to his 
own fullest potentialities, education means a much 
more complete and understanding approach to the guid- 
ance of children during the process of their develop- 
ment. In this article there is an attempt to present the 
scope of the school’s part of education as viewed from 
the latter standpoint. 


Preview—Facing the Facts 


Mawmuy sick and emotionally unstable human 
beings have always been with us. We find them in 
primitive societies. We find reference to them in the 
earliest writings. There seems, however, to have been 
a marked increase in their number during the past few 
decades. The complexity of our industrial civilization, 
its tempo, and the resultant nervous tension are ac- 
companied by the filling of our hospitals for the in- 
sane, our sanitaria for people with nervous break- 
downs, our juvenile courts, our jails, and our prisons. 
Statistical evidence as to the rate of this increase is 
unreliable, because when people were kept at home, 
instead of sent to institutions, at the time of break- 
down of one kind or another, the number of serious 
maladjustments was not ascertainable. It is, however, 
quite generally recognized that there has been and 
still is a decided and dangerous increase in the number 
of mental and nervous breakdowns and in the amount 
of juvenile and adult crime. 





It is estimated 
that in the country 
at large one child 
out of every twenty 
now in our schools 
will sooner or later be in a hospital or sanitarium for 
the insane. The number who will have nervous break- 
downs is of course much greater, and of those who are 
left a very considerable fraction will find difficulty in 
making personal adjustments to life. They will be un- 
happy, disgruntled, unsocial—failures in social, busi- 
ness, and family life. Exact figures are impossible, be- 
cause the degree of maladjustment will vary greatly, 
and is at present not accurately measurable. But the 
need for the conservation of mental health is obvious. 





Basic Needs and Drives 


Lam MENTAL health program in the schools involves 
two phases, the constructive phase and the therapeutic 
or curative phase. 

On the constructive side the schools must provide 
adequate outlets for the basic drives of human beings. 
These drives may be classified as the need for security, 
the need for self-expression, and the need for socializa- 
tion. They are closely bound up with each other, and 
there is no sharp dividing line between them. But each 
requires a special emphasis on the part of the school 
if the school is to do its part in conserving and develop- 
ing children’s sensibilities. 

Security means a certain feeling of at-homeness, a cer- 
tain confidence in the affection and esteem of one’s fel- 
lows, a certain amount of success in one’s undertakings. 

If children in our schools are to feel security, they 
must be taught by teachers who have security—inner 
security, confidence in themselves, broad, satisfying 
lives; safety from politicians or prejudiced supervisors 
or school boards; freedom from special taboos; the 
right to live as citizens and members of a community; 
the right to marry and have homes of their own; the 
right to a decent living and secure old age. 
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Self-expression means the right of each individual 
to develop according to his own inherent pattern, 
rather than being forced into a fixed mold like that 
of all of his fellows, made by parents and school people 
in terms of a hypothetical average child or of a pre- 
conceived notion of what a child ought to be. Each 
child has a right to be himself. He was born different 
from any other child; his early environment at the time 
that his own 
character- 
istic pattern was 
being first elab- 
orated was dif- 
ferent from that 
of any other 
child who ever 
has lived. To 
thwart his own 
character- 
istic develop- 
ment by trying 
to make him 
into something 
else breaks 
down his secur- 
ity and brings about emotional maladjustment. 

A study of several hundred children whose work 
habits and social adjustment were unsatisfactory has 
shown that, in three cases out of four, children whose 
homes expected too much of them, pushed them, urged 
them, or forced them, developed these traits. When we 
set the pattern, instead of studying the child’s own pat- 
tern, we not only fail to achieve our end, because 
children react strongly and instinctively against such 
setting, but we also bring about emotional maladjust- 
ment which may affect the child’s entire subsequent 
life. 

This does not mean that there is no place for guid- 
ance, but guidance should be in terms of the children’s 
own patterns; it should be a means of helping them 
to work out for themselves the most satisfying solution 
to the problem of conflicting impulses, conflicting 
methods of satisfying their needs. It is one thing to 
tell a child that he should not steal because he is violat- 
ing our pattern of what constitutes a good boy, or is 
breaking a commandment. It is quite another to 
show him that in terms of what he himself wants in 
social esteem, in the respect for his own property, in 
achieving his own more satisfying ends, stealing is an 
undesirable method. Desirable ways of getting what 
he needs can be shown to him. The wisdom of honesty 
can be made clear—not by preachments, but by helping 
him to a sincere analysis of the long-run results of his 
acts. 

Socialization means an identification of oneself with 
one’s fellows. It is closely tied up with security. It 
influences self-expression. It is a basic need of almost 
all human beings. We are gregarious—we have organ- 











ized ourselves, all around the world, into highly special. 
ized groups, interchanging ideas, interchanging labor. 
A realization of our interdependence, a realization of 
the impossibility of a full self-expression and satis. 
faction except as we bring about the common good, is 
essential not only for mental health but for the safety 
of civilization. Race conflicts, class conflicts, economic 
breakdowns, and international wars can and wil] 
destroy our civilization unless the human beings of 
whom it consists recognize their common humanity and 
live in terms of world well-being. 

On the therapeutic or curative side of mental health, 
the schools must recognize that children often come to 
them maladjusted, and that despite our best efforts 
to help children attain their basic goals of security, 
self-expression, and socialization, we repeatedly fail, 
Therefore, the schools have a grave responsibility to 
diagnose the maladjustments and to cure them, as 
far as it is possible, at their source. 

So-called discipline problems are sometimes of our 
own making—they are the natural and wholesome 
reactions of children against artificial restrictions, un- 
interesting assignments, uncomfortable classrooms, un- 
democratic school procedures. Those call for curing 
ourselves, not the children. But for the more serious 
and persistent discipline problems—lying, stealing, 
cheating, bullying, teasing, laziness, showing-off— 
these are likely to be manifestations of inner mal- 
adjustment. So, too, is overcompliance—being goody- 
goody, the teacher’s pet type of child. Such character 
traits call for study, not for punishment or talking; and 
such study calls for training, on the part of the teachers 
and parents, in mental hygiene—in an understanding 
of the drives of the child and the causes of fears, con- 
flicts, and the sense of guilt. 

Many of these problems can be caught in their in- 
cipiency and materially helped by parents and good 
classroom teachers with an understanding of mental 
hygiene. Some, however, call for the expert help of a 
psychiatrist. Every community and good school 
system should have available the services of a psy- 
chiatrist to train the parents and teachers in mental 
hygiene, and to help them in the diagnosis and cure 
of the more serious problem cases. It is only as parents 
and teachers understand the children’s emotional lives 
and know how to deal with them that we can hope to 
bring about a diminution in crime and delinquency, in 
nervous breakdowns, in unsatisfactory social and per- 
sonal living, and in insanity. 


Leisure for Social Growth 


im CONSERVATION and development of children’s 
talents is closely related to what we have been dis- 
cussing, for their talents are those aspects of their 
individual behavior patterns which are distinctive, 
which mark them off from their fellows. The finding 
of each child’s special aptitudes, skills and abilities, 
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and conversely, the finding of his limitations, is neces- 
sary also for the wise choice of leisure-time activities, 
for a later wise choice of vocation, and for enabling 
him to contribute his unique increments to social 
growth. 

Leisure is here for most people. In many walks of 
life from thirty-five to forty-four hours a week repre- 
sent the actual working time of a large proportion of 
our population. Approximately fifty-six hours are 
spent in sleeping. This leaves a balance of from sixty- 
eight to seventy-seven hours of leisure—part of which, 
of course, is consumed in eating, dressing and undress- 
ing, going to and from work, and so forth, but the bulk 
of which is available for use or misuse. 

This leisure time may be the making or breaking of 
our civilization. Leisure used for self-indulgence, for 
thrill-seeking, for passive sitting in the movies or listen- 
ing to radio thrillers, for pulp magazine reading, and 
so on, will sap the vitality of the race, just as did the 
sensuous pursuits of the upper class Romans and Baby- 
lonians. Used for the building up of one’s body, for 
adding to one’s culture, for citizenship activities, for 
cooperative and socializing recreational projects, and 
for creative work and scientific investigation, leisure 
may raise our civilization to unprecedented heights. 

A community that uses leisure wholesomely has a 
community chorus, an art league where people may 
develop their artistic interests, miniature orchestras 
and ensembles, community drama clubs, league of 
women voters, open forums, opportunities for golf, ten- 
nis, badminton, and many other athletic pursuits, shops 
available in the schools for adult craft work, and so on 
through a long range of wholesome and productive 
leisure-time pursuits. Each of these can be paralleled 
in the schools in the form of electives and special 
courses that will give children training in and a taste 
for such wholesome activities. A junior highschool, 
for example, may include, among its electives and 
special courses, puppets, dramatics, art metal craft, 
pottery, woodworking, printing, science, art in various 
forms, chorus, orchestra, band, creative writing, camp 
cooking, and, of course, practically every kind of 
athletics. 

The same program helps the children in their ulti- 
mate vocational choice, for through such a wide range 
of activities they learn their own limitations and they 
learn their own skills and interests. Therefore, when 
the time for vocational choice comes, they can avoid 
blind alleys, activities which are uninteresting to them 
or which call for types of ability they lack. Con- 
versely, they can seek for their vocational work in the 
field of their greatest interest and skill. 


Building on Individual Differences 


Ton DEVELOPMENT of each child’s individuality is 
essential also for social growth. Society moves for- 
ward, not by people being alike, but by their being 


different. This is perfectly obvious in the field of in- 
vention and mechanical and industrial advancement. 
It should be equally obvious in the field of social inven- 
tion and in the field of ethics. Where primitive socie- 
ties freeze their ethics in a set of taboos, progress stops. 
Where a totalitarian state attempts to freeze social in- 
vention by forbidding all opposition parties and all 
critical expression, they foredoom themselves, insofar 
as they are effective, to the cessation of progress. 
There are in our country forces that would have 
children indoctrinated on controversial questions, in- 
doctrinated toward the point of view that the par- 
ticular pressure group believes in. Democracy requires 
that the schools avoid all indoctrination, that the 
schools have faith in the ultimate wisdom of the 
masses—provided that the masses are adequately in- 
formed and that they are given freedom to hear all 
sides of all questions and to think for themselves. 
Thomas Jefferson said, “Here we shall follow truth 
wherever it may lead, nor fear to tolerate error as long 
as reason is left free to combat it.” This is the foun- 
dation of democracy. Individuality of the children 
must therefore be encouraged along the line of think- 
ing, as well as along the line of recreation and vocation. 
Some will think wrong, but democracy is grounded 
upon the faith that the majority will ultimately think 
right, given access to the facts and help in careful 
thinking. It is even more important to conserve and 
develop children’s talents for thinking along social, 
political, economic, and moral lines, than to develop 
their talents for art or music or physical prowess. 


Purposeful Learning 


Bases CONSERVING and developing children’s sensi- 
bilities and talents, the schools have the responsibility 
of conserving and developing those common abilities 
needed by everyone in order to function in our world 
as it is today. 
We must pass 
on to children 
what the human 
race has ac- 
quired and what 
all members of 
the human race, 
or at least of 
our culture, con- 
stantly use in the 
way of knowl- 
edge, skills, and 
conventions. A 
certain substra- 
tum of knowl- 
edge of history, 
geography, and science is used by all of us constantly 
in our thinking and in our reading and talking. The 
schools must help children to acquire this basic know]l- 
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edge as a foundation for further reading, further think- 
ing, and for communication and collaboration with 
their fellow human beings. 

For the same purposes children must be helped to 
acquire certain skills. They must know how to read, 
they must know how to write, they must know how 
to make the calculations in arithmetic that are used 
every day. 

And there are certain conventions without which 
children are handicapped. Reasonable grammatical 
English is such a convention. So is orthodox spelling. 
So is a considerable part of punctuation. Some ele- 
ments of punctuation are really necessary to clear ex- 
pression and belong under the heading of skills, while 
many of them are quite arbitrary, but nonetheless 


sarily elective and selective. Here we are discussing 
the development of the abilities, particularly the 
knowledge, skills, and conventions, used by practically 
all people in our culture and, therefore, needed by 
practically all of our children. 


Setting the Stage 


Wraam WE DELIMIT this curriculum of common es- 
sentials to the purely useful elements, we can take 
the next step and teach each thing in connection with 
its use. We can set the stage so that the children wil] 
feel the need for what they are going to learn. It is 
impossible to do this until the first step has been taken, 
Imagine trying to teach a child in fifth grade .008 


important if one is not 
going to be marked off 
as lacking in literacy. 

Knowledge, skills, 
and conventions, then, 
must be acquired by 
the children. This 
does not mean that the 
children should learn 
all the material that is 
now in our curriculum. 
We jump to the conclu- 
sion that children must 
learn everything that 
they might need, in- 
stead of sticking to the 
basic tenet that chil- 
dren must have a 
chance to learn every- 
thing that they will 
need. To teach them 
everything they might 
need or that might 
come in handy some 





What can and should education do for our 
children? In this article Dr. Washburne 
challenges parents and teachers with the 
following statements: 


1. One child out of every twenty now 
in our schools will sooner or later be in a 
hospital or sanitarium for the insane. 


2. It is only as parents and teachers 
understand the children’s emotional lives 
and know how to deal with them that we 
can hope to bring about a diminution in 
crime, delinquency, and insanity. 


3. Leisure time may be the making or 
breaking of our civilization. 


4. Society moves forward, not by people 
being alike, but by their being different. 


5. Democracy is grounded upon the 
faith that the majority will ultimately think 
right. 


x .0008 in terms of use 
or need! When we teach 
useful things function- 
ally, when we teach 
them in terms of real 
needs that the children 
honestly feel, we teach 
them efficiently and 
they stick. 

There is another step 
that must be taken if 
we are to do the job 
well by the common 
essentials. We must 
teach them when the 
children are ready for 
them. Readiness con- 
sists of physical and 
mental maturity and of 
experiential back- 
ground. For any given 
unit of subject matter, 
taught according to 
any given method and 


day is an utter impos- 
sibility. To teach them 





within any given time 








everything that we 

know that all of them will use, and that they will not 
pick up incidentally by living, requires much less 
formal teaching than we are doing now. 

In confining ourselves to the commonly used know]l- 
edge, skills, and conventions, we are not perpetuating 
the status quo. For we have already suggested pro- 
viding electives for the development of special talents 
and abilities. The child who has a flair for arithmetic 
and wants to go on from the commonly used aspects 
of it into the area of a circle, square root, or even cube 
root, should be free to do it as an elective. Indeed, 
he should be encouraged to develop this special talent. 
So, too, with the child who has a flair for language. 
All such studies, however, belong under the conserva- 
tion and development of children’s talents, their spe- 
cial interests and abilities. They are therefore neces- 


limits, there is a mini- 
mum level of mental 
development on the part of the child necessary for 
effective learning. To try, under present school condi- 
tions, to teach children with a mental age of five and 
half how to read is usually decidedly ineffective. To try 
to teach children at a mental age of nine how to do long 
division and gain skill in it with all its difficulties is, in 
the large proportion of cases, not only wasteful of the 
child’s and teacher’s energies, but quite futile. 
However, the teacher has a ready rule of thumb by 
which she can determine whether children are ready 
for what she is teaching. If the children respond with 
persistent interest and effort, she is reasonably safe 
in assuming that they are ready, both mentally and in 
terms of experiential background. If they do not 
respond, if they are bored or listless, if their attention 
wanders, or if their interest is of brief duration, she 
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does not necessarily know that they have not reached 
the necessary maturity, but she can suspect it. The 
trouble may, of course, lie with her method of presen- 
tation. It may lie in the non-functional material she 
is trying to get the children to learn. It may lie in her 
not having helped them to feel a need for what they 
are learning. It may lie in physical conditions: a stuffy 
room, uncomfortable seats, too long a sitting, hot 
weather, or, for individual children, too little sleep, 
bad health, emotional upsets. Many of these factors 
can be quickly ruled out and if lack of persistent 
interest and consistent effort is still evident, let the 
teacher question the readiness of the children. 

Maybe they have not had the experience in real life 
that makes what she is trying to teach them meaning- 
ful. Then let her build up a background of experiences. 
Maybe they have not reached the level of mental 
growth necessary for the learning. Then let her wait 
until they have reached that level. We have much 
evidence of the value of waiting. We have no evi- 
dence as yet of harm from postponing formal learning, 
provided the time is used in building up experience in 
rich living. 

Under such a program of teaching the commonly 
used knowledge, skills, and conventions, teaching them 


in connection with their use, and teaching them to 
children who are ready, we can conserve and develop 
children’s abilities, and we can do it with sufficient 
economy of time and effort to allow ample place in 
our program for conserving and developing their spe- 
cial aptitudes and interests. Through these we can 
understand each child and work in accord with his 
own characteristic development pattern. And that, 
plus the security that comes from success proportionate 
to effort resulting from a curriculum which fits his 
needs and his level of development, helps give him 
security. Add a socially and democratically organized 
school and home life and the child has the three essen- 
tials of mental hygiene—security, self expression, and 
socialization. 

Is this too much to hope for? Not if parents really 
recognize what education can and should do for their 
children. We afford what we want—we spend seven 
times as much on passenger cars as we do for educa- 
tion. Yet we got along without any automobiles a 
generation ago. A new kind of civilization makes 
automobiles a necessity, we say. Doesn’t our new kind 
of civilization make a broader, deeper, and more under- 
standing education a necessity? Without it, what is 
the fate of our civilization? 





SCHOOLBOY IN AUTUMN 


What are printed lines to him 

When across the sky’s bright rim 
Wild geese drive a thin grey wedge, 
Past the mountain’s hunched, dark edge? 
What is Ilium but a name 

Dusty with dead leaves of fame, 
When the deer stand listening, still, 
Sensing in the wind’s strange chill 

An alien note: the cautious hare 
Stops with them to crouch and stare 
At what has no shape, and yet 


Is threatening as a steel trap set 


His thoughts, like birds, refuse the page 
Where sentences compose a cage. 
They lift where gleams the narrow breast 


Of a bird that knows no rest 


He starts to hear his name, and stands 
With lowered eyes and grubby hands; 
And no one knows that in his mind 
On dreams immortal he has dined. 


ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE, 
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A FOREIGN LEADER does something that we do not like and we condemn him and all his nation, little 
thinking that many in his country with a spirit of goodwill are as earnestly anxious to avoid war as we. 
A war continues in the Far East, and we are ready to believe all evil tales because long since we labeled 
Orientals as different. So long as such attitudes built out of false prejudices continue to exist, we our- 
selves are building the greatest possible barrier against international goodwill, the basis of world peace. 

As individuals we can and should work with groups striving to maintain peace, but as the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers we have a unique function to perform. Let us stress the importance 
of right attitudes and unprejudiced thinking not only to children and youth but to adults as well. 
Through every avenue open to us in home, school, and community let us develop a spirit of under- 
standing and appreciation of the good things in life wherever they may be. 


Katrina McDona.p, International Relations. 


aS HYGIENE is a subject on which there has been much public silence and private talk. If youth 
is to be the joyous preamble to a happy life, we must give to young people large principles and high 
ideals and disseminate reliable information on basic subjects. Young people should be prepared to meet 
the problems that center in boy-girl relationships, for there is probably no greater unhappiness than 
the physical and mental sorrow that comes through the misuse of sex. No thinking person could help 
agreeing with the Archbishop of Canterbury when he said, “I would rather have all the risks which 
come from free discussion of sex than the great risks we run by a conspiracy of silence.” 
AIMEE Zi1tuMer, Social Hygiene. 


he IS A GROWING responsibility for parents to require art education in the schools, even in the most 
remote localities. Child art is now well established as one of the necessary subjects in the schools. It is 
a thing in itself, following its own dictates and not the laws of adult judgment. It is not exact repre- 
sentation, nor is it concerned with the business of making professional artists. It is an emotional outlet, 
closely allied to play. It must be regarded as a pleasurable experience. 

One of the main purposes of education in art is to teach appreciation. To enjoy looking at beautiful 
things is the beginning of aesthetic development which will continue to grow and grow throughout life. 
With appreciation of the work of others comes respect for it. And with respect for work comes respect 
for authority. These are some of the wholesome attitudes on which good citizenship depends. Through 
education in art the individual develops a right feeling toward himself and toward his environment, 
and the problem of maintaining desirable environment is made easier because it is demanded. 


ELizaABeTH WELLS Rosertson, Art. 


a WONDER what they ought to do about the movies. Some parents won’t let their children go 
to the movies at all; others let them go as often as they wish. Some parents are very careful about the 
kind of movies their children attend; others pay no attention. Since children are different, how can 
any single standard be set up as to which movies are good for an individual child and which ones aren’t? 
Children react differently to what is apparently the same experience. They have varying levels of 
maturity. 

Where child welfare is concerned we should apply what the engineers call the “margin of safety.” 
In the construction of a bridge or a steam boiler, first of all the pressure that can be withstood is figured 
and then allowance is made for still more as a “margin of safety.” Parents should exercise greater 
precautions with their children than engineers do with bridges and steam boilers. We should set up a 
“margin of safety” for their experience in the field of motion pictures. 

Epaar Date, Motion Pictures and Visual Education. 


‘io CONDITIONS presented by the community bring to the parent-teacher association opportunities 
and responsibilities. The P. T. A. is unique in its capacity to mold public opinion and to provide the 
proper setting for child growth. The P. T. A. is in a position to define and direct public opinion in 
behalf of moral values for the time. The P. T. A. can provide the public opinion which makes possible 
the greatness of the public school. The P. T. A. can support every worthy community movement. The 
P. T. A. can be the social conscience of the community in matters affecting the wholesome development 
of the child. Character education happens whenever the P. T. A. causes the real community to happen. 
The P. T. A. is in a position to be the creative center of democracy for the new day. 


JosepH M. Arrman, Character Education. 
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How Do You Know When 
You Are In Love? 


By MARION L. FAEGRE 


‘Lae seventeen - year - old 
friend who asked me, “How 
do you know when you’re 
really in love?” is one of a 
great many girls who are 
thinking the same thing, 
whether or not they ask the 
question outright. It is the most natural thing in the 
world that love should be on the minds of boys and 
girls who are experiencing the strong feelings of in- 
terest and excitement that the first close associations 
with the opposite sex bring about. Their romantic 
ideas about love have been gained largely through 
stories, movies, and radio songs; and when they come 
to test their more or less vague feelings—the thrills and 
pangs that are so new and disturbing—they are at a 
loss to know whether or not this attraction is the real 
thing. 

No one can tell them! When they are really and 
truly in love, or when their feelings are merely de- 
ceptive and fleeting, no one can say for certain. But 
older people can, by reason of experience, thought, 
and some observation of a number of marriages, give 
them some pointers as to the kind of person who is 
capable of loving. 

One trouble with this youngster who thinks she is in 
love is that she is giving all of her time and attention 
to one boy, and failing to consider whether there’s 
another equally charming prince riding large as life 
over the horizon. The glamor that surrounds this “one 
boy” constitutes a cloud whose rosy tints prevent her 
seeing beyond him. Maybe the best way out is to let 
the infatuation run its course; but again, perhaps the 
cruelty of the disillusionment, if the bubble bursts, is 
unnecessary. 

One young girl, whose mother was trying to per- 
suade her to go out with more than the one boy on 
whom her heart was set at the moment, listened sym- 
pathetically when she was told of an incident in her 
mother’s girlhood. 

“When I was just your age, a distant cousin came 
to visit us, and for a few days gave me such a whirl 
that I was madly in love. Then my best girl friend 





came back from a trip—and my cousin forgot I ex- 
isted! I was all through with the world!” 

“Oh, but Jim isn’t fickle, like that!” protested her 
daughter. 

Jim may or may not turn out to be fickle, but the 
ounce of prevention is easy to have ready. Why not 
have several strings to one’s bow, just on a chance? 
Jim may move, or go away to school, leaving high and 
dry the girl who has come to be considered pretty 
much his property. Many a girl has regretted show- 
ing an almost contemptuous lack of enthusiasm about 
some of the boys in her crowd when her knight sud- 
denly goes riding. 

Another thing—love isn’t a matter that has to be 
settled at seventeen. At that age, and for a good while 
after, a girl seldom has had the advantage of meeting 
many different kinds of boys. Her going out with 
them has so recently begun, and her circle is so limited, 
that she can’t possibly tell if she has met “the one truly 
perfect gentle knight.” How can she make compari- 
sons? Because his absorption in her is so flattering, 
because she is restless and unhappy when he’s not 
around, doesn’t mean that she wouldn’t also enjoy the 
society of someone else who had rather different inter- 
ests and traits. It’s a good idea not to decide that one is 
finally and definitely in love until one has had experi- 
ence with enough different persons to know rather well 
a greater variety than a girl is likely to have encoun- 
tered in her own neighborhood. 

Then there’s the angle of truly compatible interest, 
and lasting liking and friendship. It isn’t chance, is it, 
that marriages of those who meet at coeducational uni- 
versities so seldom end in the divorce court? Isn’t there 
a strong hint that such young people, who have waited 
until their minds and tastes were developed before 
choosing a mate, have had a better foundation on 
which to build successful marriages? It isn’t simply 
chance, surely, that a girl who marries before she is 
eighteen or twenty is more likely to come to grief 
than one who is a little less quick to step out into a 
relationship that requires all the good sense and ma- 
ture judgment that both parties can muster. 


Bewe GROWN up emotionally isn’t necessarily a thing 
that comes with years, but the boy or girl who marries 
before the intellectual interests and abilities that give 
bone and sinew and flesh to life have been developed, 
is gambling blindly. Will they chance on some one 
whose ways and habits, whose attitudes toward the 
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lastingly important things of life will harmonize with 
theirs at enough points to keep the two from running 
off at tangents from which there’s no returning? 

“But how shall I know love when I find it?” 

Well, one way of checking up on yourself is your 
ability to find happiness and contentment together in 
enjoying simple things. I asked one eighteen-year-old 
who was hesitating about becoming engaged to a boy 
whom she had known for a long while, if they enjoyed 
each other’s companionship. “Oh, yes,” was her confi- 
dent reply. But when I inquired further, it developed 
that to have “a good time” required much more than 
each other’s company. They must go to a movie, or 
play cards at a friend’s, or go somewhere with the gang 
to dance. No mention of talking over the ideas found 
in books, or in people, or of reading aloud, for the 
pleasure of shared new ideas! No mention of walks 
in the woods or by the shore, or of acquainting each 
other with the delights of one another’s hobbies, such 
as bird songs, or cloud photography! Always, when 
they saw each other, it meant spending money in order 
to have fun, rather than spending effort on knowing 
each other better. 

Another question the girl who thinks she is in love 
might ask herself is, how much alike are she and her 
lover in intelligence. Suppose he is much more bril- 
liant than she. Does she love him enough to be sure 
that she can always look up to his superior mind with 
pride, or will it irk her continually to have to submit 
to his sounder and more acute judgment? 

When you feel like saying, “I can’t live without 
him!” it is pretty safe to ask instead, “Can I live with 





»* 
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him?” In order to answer yes with a fair degree oj 
confidence, the two young people involved must hay, 
enough in common, a sufficiently similar cultural back. 
ground so that standards of living and behaving aren 
too clashingly different. King Cophetua and his begga; 
maid ride off into the glowing sunset, and we are to 
dazzled to ask ourselves whether her eating habit, 
once he had placed her at his table laden with silve 
goblets and platters, didn’t thoroughly disgust him, 
Or whether his finicky way of wiping his mouth befor 
drinking out of said goblets wasn’t, to her, one of thog 
teasingly inconsequential irritations that, like a tiny 
pebble in one’s shoe, can bring about misery. 

Seeing a person’s faults and loving him in spite of 
them is an entirely different matter from being » 
romantically starry-eyed that the faults are tempo. 
rarily invisible. 

The love that endures, that isn’t just a sly trick of 
nature at human expense, is built on a community of 
interests and ideas and tastes and standards that will 
stand up under the test of everyday life. It’s a matter 
of fundamentally similar views and beliefs. No matter 
how piquantly amusing it may be to find out what 
novel and delightfully original notions the mind of 
the loved one discloses as it is explored, one can't 
be satified with tidbits for a steady diet. One must 
have the good bread and butter of tolerance for the 
other person’s way of thinking. Each must enjoy the 
other’s jokes—even when they are at his expense. In 
other words, one needs to be emotionally, as well as 
physically mature, to be able to shoulder the task of 
building love that will endure. 
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New Standards of Family Living 


By ERNEST R. GROVES 


W.e SPEAK so often of the family that we are 
likely to forget that this is just a word. If we went 
hunting for the family, we could never find it. Instead, 
we would come across innumerable homes, every one 
different but all influenced by the place where they 
happened to be and the time in which they were 
placed. This means that the family as an experience 
of men, women, and children is, and always has been, 
influenced by circum- 
stances. Because of 


This is the first article in the Parent- 
Teacher Study Course: The Family in 
a Democracy 


and by using the conveniences of the modern home, 
we are made more aware of the changes that have 
taken place. 

Perhaps, first of all, it is well for us to realize that 
these changes are new forms of long-persisting desires 
rather than something utterly strange to human na- 
ture, a fresh creation of modern civilization. People 

do not change that 





this, anything that 
changes the way we 


much in their under- 
lying motives, and at 


live soon appears in 
one form or another in 
the family life of 
which we are a part. 
This reflection within 
the home of conditions 
outside the home im- 
presses the traveler as 
he moves from one na- 
tion to another, espe- 
cially as he passes 
from one climate to 
another. 

It is this changing of 
circumstances that is 
chiefly responsible for 
the new standards of 
American family liv- 


Evidences of social change: 


Children learn their first practical lessons 
in politics in the home. 


The home today meets new social and psy- 
chological problems because of the radio, 
the movie, the pulp magazines, the popular 
forms of recreation. 


Housing conditions for family living do not 
provide adequately for necessary privacy, 
for convenience, for beauty. 


Family customs and traditions are being 
replaced by group customs and community 
standards. 

The attitude which a child has toward his 


parents depends upon their personalities 
and not upon the authorities they possess. 


bottom most American 
families are still seek- 
ing fulfillments of de- 
sires that must have 
been felt in the first 
family. 

There is only one 
way to find what are 
the new standards for 
family living, and that 
is to see what men and 
women in their home 
life seek, the loss of 
which brings them dis- 
content. These wants 
are so forceful and so 
common that it is nec- 
essary only to make 
them conscious and ex- 


ing. To be sure, the 
family is not without 
its influence upon out- 
of-the-home life, but 





What is their significance for familyliving? 


press them satisfacto- 
rily in words. We 
come to know them 








for the most part its 

effort is not to control external circumstances, but to 
adapt itself to its situation and to prepare husband, 
wife, and children to gain from family experience the 
preparation their kind of life requires. 

We are all conscious that the way we now live is 
different from that to which people were accustomed in 
times past. In a sense, we find ourselves in a world 
where people never before have lived. As a result, 
our family life has changed and is itself different 
from that which has existed anywhere before. Prob- 
ably our family life has changed less than most 
other social interests. Nevertheless, it has changed 


by noticing the habits, 
the feelings, the ideals, 
the sufferings, the disappointments, and the strivings 
of people living together in the intimacy of family 
life. It is true that these standards do not appear in 
every family, for we have backward, shiftless, unin- 
telligent, and antagonistic families that either are little 
affected by the prevailing civilization or react against 
it adversely. However, we would be most misled if 
we chose the standards that are unusual, or the aristo- 
cratic ideals far removed from the life of most of us. 

Perhaps the standard that would prove most impres- 
sive to the thoughtful person who could revisit the 
earth, and thereby compare the past and the present 
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families, is what we may best term “modern efficiency.” 
This brings together a multitude of practices and 
wishes that are clearly characteristic of American 
family life. There is a general eagerness to possess 
as much as possible of the resources, the knowledge, 
and the equipments that have become resources for 
family life through the development of modern science. 
Science, which has had most to do with changing the 
life people live outside the family, also has created 
or discovered the greater part of what the American 
family wishes to possess. 

We are all so eager to maintain an efficient modern 
home, and so open to suggestion from the outside as 
to the things that we need in order to accomplish our 
purpose, that it becomes important that we keep in 
mind what we are driving at. The mere possession of 
greater equipment within the house, or better knowl- 
edge of the resources science has created to protect our 
interests are not sufficient to bring us happiness or 
even contentment. These modern efficiencies are an 
advantage only if they bring us more security, more 
content, and more freedom. This explains a consider- 
able amount of the restlessness or the feeling of frus- 
tration that any visitor from the past would insist 
had become a characteristic of many of our homes. 

The new wealth that science has thrust upon us makes 
demands of judgment to a degree that never was true 
in the past. Here, as elsewhere, one of the great virtues 
that we all need is the discrimination that keeps life 
from becoming a burden merely because it includes so 
much, a hectic existence because modern resources have 
been used not to simplify our everyday living, but in- 
stead to make it cumbersome, becoming ends in them- 
selves rather than means to greater comfort and happi- 
ness. 


In spite of the too frequent failure to make good use 


of modern resources, there can be no doubt that a fore- 
most standard of the American family is an eagerness 
to maintain a modern, efficient home. As a result, our 
scale of living has reached a higher level than ever 
previously attained except by a few famed individuals. 
One of the consequences of our higher scale of living 
is that many things which one may argue are luxuries 
have become so widely possessed and so universally 
desired as to seem, so far as our feeling is concerned, 
necessities, the lack of which is liable to bring the feel- 
ing of frustration and discontent. The automobile is 
an illustration of something that theoretically may be 
called a luxury but which, in the experiences of many, 
appears as necessary to satisfactory living as proper 
food or clothing. 

Another standard of our American family which has 
resulted from modern conditions is the idea of leisure. 
It is something that is hard to talk about because we 
both have it and are denied it. In the sense that the 
working day is shorter, leisure is an attainment, 
one that has affected the family profoundly. However, 
leisure is frequently withheld from us because, al- 
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though the working day is shorter, we have taken over 
so many outside interests that we seem even more 
driven than American people were in their family life 
two, three, or four generations ago. The advantage 
of the new conditions to the family comes not from a 
theoretical leisure but from the actual possession of 
more free time. Again, demands are made upon our 
discrimination, our self-discipline, and our good judg- 
ment. Although our transportation is swift compared 
to anything in the past, we are perhaps as a people 
more driven than any other group of men and women 
ever has been. It is the spirit of leisure that we have 
allowed the rapid pace of our civilization to take from 
us, and, as a consequence, our family life is likewise 
hurried. It might well be said that circumstances per- 
mit us to have leisure, but only if we are wise enough 
to preserve and use it. 

Another common newness in American life, which is 
merely the larger development of a trait that appeared 
in our civilization almost from the first colonial settle- 
ment, is the universal desire for education. The more 
education our schools and colleges provide, the more 
necessary it seems. Undoubtedly, we as a people 
exaggerate its contribution to a satisfying life, for 
although stress is made of the advantages of formal 
education, the fact is that many do not greatly profit 
from it. Evidences of the social value of school and 
college education—on a national scale—are much less 
apparent than one assumes when talking about the 
benefits of popular education. 

A great part of the trouble comes again from our 
thinking of education as an end in itself, when it is 
nothing more than the starting of the human life with 
useful, intelligent habits and purposes that should be 
continued and developed throughout the adult career, 
and particularly made use of within the family. In 
any case, it is the belief of parents in the usefulness 
of formal education that has built our institutions of 
learning. It is this belief that has created the social 
attitude that is constantly lengthening the period re- 
quired of children and youth for the preparing for life 
by our schools and colleges. 

One of the most important of all the changes that 
has occurred in American family life is the increasing 
emphasis upon affection as the basis of the home. This 
certainly is not new. However, it is not true that at 
present every family is organized on a foundation of 
love. Nevertheless, students of American family life 
all agree that there has been an important departure 
in the sense that at one time family life more largely 
came from self-interest and the necessity of the family 


members working together in order to produce the food — 


and clothing and maintain the shelter necessary for 
their existence. Changes that have occurred in our 
way of living have lessened these economic motives as 
incentives to family life, and have increased the signi- 
ficance of affection as the influence that holds together 


husband and wife and parent and child. The desire | 
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for this love has always been potential in human na- 
ture, but under the hard circumstances of human sur- 
vival in the past it was crowded out, and the demand 
for cooperative toil dominated family life. 

Affection can still be crowded out, but when it dis- 
appears there is little left to keep the family together. 
Economic motives are usually insufficient now because 
people have become conscious of their need of affection, 
and rarely are they satisfied if it fades away, no matter 
what else enriches the family fellowship. 

Another standard of family life, which merely ex- 
presses in a new form an age-long desire, is our quest 
for security. The large place love holds in the home 
makes all the more imperative its substantial support. 
This desire for security is the standard of American 
family life that seems most precarious. Although it 
would seem as if modern life, with its tremendous re- 
sources of organization, science, and goodwill, would 
provide greater security than has been enjoyed in 
former centuries, there is widespread feeling in Amer- 
ican homes of insufficient protection. It might be pos- 
sible to prove that they are actually safer than homes 


have been in the past, but whatever is the fact, it 
is certain that this feeling of insufficient security is 
common in our American homes. Perhaps this feeling 
is largely due to the fact that we have lost our inde- 
pendence as a means of economic support. We real- 
ize how dependent we are upon others and upon 
social circumstances over which we feel we have no 
control. 

It would not be fair to say that our families alone 
have as a standard this drive for greater security, for 
it is so shared throughout the world that it seems a 
product of modern rather than American conditions. 
This standard is, however, generally felt in our country 
to be obtainable. It is this optimism that distin- 
guishes our family spirit from that of other people who 
discipline themselves to accept insecurity as a neces- 
sary evil accompanying modern civilization. We still 
face the future with confidence, believing that a rea- 
sonable degree of security is no futile hope, and that 
society will find a way to provide it for the intelligent, 
love-possessing family. The family is as safe as civili- 
zation itself. 





SEPTEMBER 


Summer is over! The goldenrod 
Sways in the field while yellow grass, 
Burned by long hours of August sun, 
Nods lazily as children pass. 


They smile and wave in quick farewell, 

The last curl brushed and the last bow tied, 
Holding their new books carefully .. . 
Strange, how quickly summer died! 


But summer has gone, and the quiet house 
Listens all day for a child’s gay song 

And waits and waits for the afternoon ... 
Strange, how the day is overlong! 


The hours creep by, and with nose on paws 
The dog lies still and forgets to play, 
Waiting, like me, for afternoon. 

Summer is over. School started today! 
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Safety Signals for 


By GERTRUDE CHITTENDEN 


‘Ture IS a great deal of effort being put forth at 
the present time to make the public “safety minded.” 
Safety in driving auto- 
mobiles is stressed on 
every hand and justly so. 
Safety in industry is re- 
ceiving much attention 
too and has for several 
years. It is only very re- 
cently, however, that 
home safety has been 
given much considera- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly, all of 
you have heard someone say, “I’m so glad I was safe 
at home when it happened.” That person was speaking 
of some dangerous situation which he had escaped by 
staying within the confines of his own home. But, just 
how safe was he at home? 

When we consider that fatal domestic accidents take 
a toll second only to that of automobiles, we begin to 
wonder about the safety of our home. When statis- 
ticians reveal the fact that medical and hospital bills 
for the care of home 
accident victims in one 
year were almost $2,000,- 
000 a day, we do some 
more wondering. And 
finally, when other sta- 
tistics show us that over 
a third of our annual 
deaths are caused by 
home accidents, we no 
longer wonder but are 
quite certain that our 
homes are not safe places to live. 

However, let us not become too pessimistic. Remem- 
ber that many more people are exposed to home con- 
ditions for many more hours each day than are ex- 
posed to any other one set of conditions. For ex- 
ample, every member of the family spends a large share 
of his time at home, while perhaps just one or two 
members spend a few hours each day in the automo- 
bile. 

We do not need to be afraid to live in our homes. 
We do need to realize that there are many danger 
zones within them that can be made safe if we are 
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the Home 


aware of them and do something about making them | 


safe. 
Let us consider some of the most common home 
accidents. 


Falls 


Fits CAUSE the most deaths in the home, and a large 
proportion of them occur in the bedroom. Someone 
who is just half awake gets out of bed in the dark, 
meets a piece of furniture or an open dresser drawer, 
and falls. The evident remedy here is a source of light 
near the bed and a certain lack of consideration for 
the other person in the room. Even though your room- 
mate is disturbed when you turn on a light—turn it on, 
The loss of a few minutes of sleep is a small sacrifice 


compared to the one you risk making when you stumble 


around in the dark. 

The living room ranks second as a danger spot for 
falls. Here loose rugs and slippery floors make 4 
hazardous combination. Floors can be made less slip- 
pery by polishing them with a minimum of wax and 
then thoroughly rubbing them so that no soft, slippery 
wax remains on the hard surface. Small rugs can be 
anchored by fastening ordinary fruit jar rings to the 
four corners where they contact the floor. Other de 
vices for making small rugs safer are thin rubber or 
cork mats which are placed between the rug and the 
floor. These mats must be the same length as th 
rug but may be narrower and still prevent slipping 
Rugs that rumple and curl at the edges are grave of- 
fenders too. They should be fastened down securely 
along the edges. 

Some falls are caused by poorly arranged furniture 
Any piece of furniture can be a stumbling-block if i 
is in the path which leads from the entrance of a root 
to the light switch. Rock- 
ing chairs should be kept 
well off the most com- 
monly used route within 
the room. What can 
cause more pain than 
barking one’s shin or 
ankle on a protruding 
rocker? 

Furniture should be 
substantial. Many 
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painful falls have been caused by cherished antiques 
which had outlived their usefulness. Be sure that the 
chair you offer your guest is strong enough to hold him. 
You may lose your friend as well as injure him if you 
are careless. 

We all recognize the stairs and hallways as first-class 
locations for falls. Perhaps that is why only sixteen 
per cent occur there. We have developed caution. 
They, too, can be made much safer. They must be 
well lighted. How many times a shadow falling at the 
wrong place has caused the descender of stairs to mis- 
calculate his steps and fall in a heap! A small rug at 
the head of the stairs is a wonderful means of sending 
someone downstairs wrong side up. The rug had better 
be used elsewhere or be anchored securely. Every 
stairs should have a handrail. It not only increases the 
safety of the stairs but also helps to keep the wall 
along them clean and free from fingerprints. 

Basement and attic stairs, because they are not usu- 
ally seen by anyone except members of the family, are 
often poorly constructed and cluttered with odds and 
ends which should be stored elsewhere. Don’t put the 
brooms and the dust pans on the basement stairs and 
don’t put the soiled clothes and dust cloths on the 
attic stairs. Keep the stairs open to traffic at all times. 
Do you have any doubt as to where the last basement 
stair step ends and the floor begins? If you do, paint 
the lowest step a shining white so that you can see it. 

In an effort to save steps, many people carry too 
heavy loads while going downstairs. You aren’t safe 
when you have the week’s laundry in one arm and the 
baby in the other—to say nothing of the baby! Save 
steps some other way. 

The stairs make an enticing but exceedingly dan- 
gerous play space for children. Give them a set of 
stair steps in the nursery or some other room and re- 
duce to a minimum their chances of falling or being 
knocked downstairs and your chances of falling over 
them or their toys. There are gates which can be used 
at the head or at the foot of stairs to prevent children 
from using them as a play space. 

The kitchen and bathroom are the scenes of a goodly 
number of falls. When grease or water is spilled on the 
kitchen linoleum, it should be wiped up immediately 
for it makes a very slippery surface. A soap and water 
combination on the bathroom floor or in the tub does 
the same thing. Protect yourself by using a rubber 
mat in the tub, a hand 
bar on the wall beside 
the tub, and a washable 
w? mat on the floor. The 

housewife who finds that 

she must get something 
from the top shelf of the 
cupboard can insure her 

$ safety by standing on a 
/- substantial, steady stool. 
/  §$Some foolish people have 
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element. Our daily news- 


been known to use such untrustworthy things as card- 
tables for this purpose. 

Falls do not, of course, always occur inside the house. 
The garden rake or Johnny’s coaster or roller skates 
left in a strategic position in the yard or on the walk 
can cause bad falls. Have a definite storage place for 
such articles and keep them there. 


Burns 


, ARE the second most serious menace to life in 
the home. More than half of them occur in the kitchen. 


An open container of hot 


liquid on the floor or on 
a higher surface presents 
an extremely dangerous 


papers often contain ac- 
counts of deaths of chil- 
dren who fell into tubs 
of scalding water or 
pulled kettles of hot 
water over themselves. 
A coffee pot full of hot 
coffee is just as dangerous as a tub of scalding water. 
Keep such containers near the back of the stove if 
possible and always turn the handles away from the 
front or sides of the stove. The kitchen is rarely a safe 
place for the child to play. 

Hot pipes and radiators can cause painful burns. 
The pipes can be wrapped with a protective coating 
of asbestos material and 
the radiators can be 
guarded by screens. 

Many lives are lost 
each year because some 
foolish persons use kero- 
sene or gasoline in start- 
ing a fire. Save time in 
some other way. 

The electric iron can 
do a great deal of dam- 
age if you leave it con- 
nected while you answer the doorbell or telephone. 
Form the habit of disconnecting it whenever you leave 
the ironing. 

Mishandled cigarettes and matches cause most of 
the fires which start in living rooms. Use safety 
matches and be sure that the cigarette stub is not 
lighted when it is discarded. The “smoking in bed” 
habit has probably caused more bedroom fires than 
any other one thing. The person who has this habit 
certainly doesn’t deserve to live in a house with other 
people. For his dwelling he should have a tent removed 
from other houses—then he alone may suffer the con- 
sequences of his treacherous habit! 

The fire place should be screened. An open fire is 
a source of pleasure. Make it safe by screening it. 
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Defective wiring can cause a fire in any part of the 
house. Have a competent electrician check on it reg- 
ularly. If there is any doubt as to the condition of 
cords, plugs, fuses or wires, don’t delay or try to apply 
home remedies. Replace the old with new or call in an 
experienced person who can locate the source of the 
trouble and make the needed repairs. 

Dry cleaning done at home should certainly be done 
with non-flammable cleaning fluids. How foolish it is 
to risk one’s life by cleaning a dress in gasoline! Cer- 
tainly the person who takes this risk doesn’t really 
know or hasn’t really thought of the possible conse- 
quences. 

Ashes should not be put in wooden containers. 
They should always be placed in metal cans or tubs. 


Asphyxiation and Electrocution 


‘ten FAMILY garage is the scene of many asphyxia- 
tions each year due to the deadly fumes of carbon 
monoxide gas. The garage doors should always be left 
open while the car is being started. 

Leaky gas stoves may cause deaths. Gas inlets should 
be checked carefully and regularly. 

Electrocution contributes its share to the death toll, 
too. The laundry can be a very dangerous place. The 
housewife who turns on the current while standing on 
a wet floor is providing an almost perfect circuit for 
an electric current. She should wear rubbers on her 
feet and keep the floor as dry as possible. The light 
switches should be porcelain instead of brass and all 
cords should be rubberized. 

The bathroom, also, is the scene of electrocutions. 
The light switch should be located where the bather 
cannot reach it while he is in the bathtub or while his 
hand is on a faucet. 

Don’t use a cheap electric heating pad. It has been 
the cause of some very serious shocks. 


Poisons 


Untaes SOME precautions are taken, the risk of 
poisoning in the home is great. If poisons are kept in 





the bathroom medicine chest, they should be differen. 
tiated from the harmless drugs so plainly that no one 
can make a mistake when he comes into the bathroom 
in the dark and reaches for a bottle. Pins stuck in the 
corks of the bottles containing poisons or severa| 
elastic bands slipped on the bottles will help the user 
to recognize immediately that he has a bottle of poison 
in his hand. It is safer still to keep all poisons in an 
out-of-the-way place and always far beyond the reach 
of children. 


Miscellaneous Causes of Accidents 


‘eee ARE many other miscellaneous causes of home 
accidents. The common habit of using a knife instead 
of a can opener is almost a sure means of getting a 
severe cut. Immersing sharp knives in the dish water 
and then “fishing” for them is another effective means 
of getting cut. Cracked dishes, no matter how old and 
precious, should not be in use. They are likely to break 
during the washing or drying process and cut the 
person handling them. 


If there is a baby in the home, be sure that his bed | 


covers are arranged so that he cannot become tangled 
in them and suffocate. Give him toys which are color 
fast and well constructed. Flimsy toys or toys with 


separate small parts very often tempt the baby to put | 


one of the parts up his nostril or into his ear or mouth, 


Homes Can Be Safe 


Ie IS PLAIN to be seen that homes can be safe if we 
make and keep them that way. Awareness of danger 
is most essential. We need to be so alert that we can 
detect even apparently harmless sources of danger such 
as the goldfish bowl which, if set in the direct rays 
of the sun, can focus these rays to a pinpoint of heat, 
hot enough to ignite a wood floor. Then, after we are 
conscious of the potential source of danger, let’s do 
something about it. Let’s not walk carefully around 
or step over a rumpled rug corner; let’s tack it down. 
The motto “Find it, then fix it” is a good one to apply 
here to insure safety in the home. 
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-| A Mental Hygienist Looks 


at Physical Education 


By HARRIET E. O’SHEA 


ly CONSIDERING a mental hygienist’s thoughts 
about physical education, it is necessary first to con- 
sider what is meant by “mental hygiene.” The term 
probably arouses a feeling of bewilderment or perhaps 
a little alarm in the minds of many citizens, whether 
parents or teachers. As a matter of fact, there is noth- 
ing mysterious about the field of mental hygiene. It 
is concerned with the very things about which people 
feel and think in their daily lives. The object of mental 
hygiene procedures is to help human beings remain or 
become comfortable, satisfied with life, free from angers 
and fears, agreeable to live with, and so on. A mental 
hygienist is concerned, primarily, with feelings and at- 
titudes which children and adults have towards objects, 
towards people, and towards events in their lives. 

There are actually some feelings and attitudes which 
are dangerous for a human being. They lead to his 
gradual confusion and disintegration. There are other 
feelings and attitudes which keep an individual healthy 
mentally and nervously, enabling him to enjoy his life 
and to meet with poise each problem as it arises. 

One should ask whether the bad tempers that one 
knows were born in one’s friends, whether the fears of 
cats and so on, are inherited, whether or not the habits 
of cheating and lying that one comes across are the 
result of inheritance. The answer to all questions like 
these pertaining to character traits or personality 
traits is that these characteristics are not born in 
people but are the outcome of the life the individual 
has led. They are the expression of the way in which 
he and other people have reacted to each other. In 
other words, except for an infinitesimal number of 
cases, it is probably true that all the misery which 
arises from uncomfortable personality traits could 
have been entirely avoided. All of the comfort and 
courage and satisfaction with life that come from 
healthy personality traits could be the possession of 
each child, adolescent, and adult if only those individ- 
uals could have fortunate experiences. It should be 
added that recent research has shown that the power 
to learn continues to the end of one’s life; therefore, 
no person is too old to begin to acquire new and 
healthier feelings and attitudes if he wishes to do so. 

Another fact about human beings of which mental 
hygienists are becoming more and more sure with each 
year that passes is that anyone, be he a child or an 
adult, must have more satisfaction and success in a 
day than he has disappointments and failures. It so 
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A discussion of how physical educa- 
tion through games and sports and 
outing activities may insure the child’s 
most effective growth and wholesome 
development. 


happens that human beings are born to enjoy moving 
around. They also innately like to control physical 
objects such as balls and bats which permit them to see 
easily the results of their efforts. Other things being 
equal, they also greatly enjoy sociability. 


Important Aspects of Physical Education 


As A MENTAL hygienist adds up these many human 
interests and satisfactions, he sees that games and 
sports, all of the varied activities provided by physical 
education departments, have in them many inherent 
satisfactions for human beings. The fact, then, that 
physical education can provide immediate wholesome 
pleasure is one great reason why the mental hygienist 
is deeply interested in it. It is the reason why he is 
eager that physical education activities shall be so 
directed as to give each child the maximum mental 
hygiene benefit which can be had from games and 
sports, from outing activities, and the like. 

Another profoundly important aspect of physical 
education relates to an individual’s respect for his own 
physical make-up. There is probably nothing more 
depressing and discouraging to an individual than to 
feel that he is clumsy, that he is unattractive, that he 
has a poor body. As the child gains skill through the 
friendly assistance of a physical education teacher or 
a playground director, as he actually sees himself ac- 
complishing interesting things, as he finds that he is 
accepted and that his own physical equipment after 
all is good for something, great reductions have been 
made of the dangerous, depressing attitudes. At the 
same time, wholesome self-assurance and satisfaction 
with his own personal equipment have begun to grow 
in the child. 

Another important reason why the mental hygienist 
is interested in physical education is because active 
sport experiences and the programs of the gymnasium 
throw quickly into relief the children who feel inade- 
quate in those spheres. They throw into relief the chil- 
dren who are solitary, the children who are already 
beginning to have dangerous habits of fear, evasion, 
anger, hatred. Oftentimes, in school or in college, the 
mental hygienist first becomes aware that a child or 
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student has personality problems by the fact that he 
does not “like” physical education or that the other 
children or other students do not like him or wish to 
be rid of him. 

Parents or teachers who have not become aware of 
the tremendous significance of these experiences in self- 
respect, or the deep meaning of these evidences of feel- 
ings of inadequacy, self-distrust and dislike of self, 
may merely try to bulldoze the child into continuing 
with his physical education. They may themselves 
grow angry with him. They may even remove him 
from the necessity of adjusting to such a situation by 
letting the child drop the course, or by failing him in 
his physical education classes. Any such reactions will 
probably harm the child and will cause the adult to 
lose one of the clearest avenues he could possibly 
travel to reach further understanding of the child, 
and to provide ultimately constructive assistance for 
him. 

In other words, when a child does not conform to the 
requirements of the group, provided that they are good 
requirements, when he does not avail himself of the 
opportunities for fun and satisfaction which his phys- 
ical education activities offer him, then it is imme- 
diately time for someone to study the child. Upon 
occasion, it may be found that he has had no oppor- 
tunity to play with other children and that, therefore, 
he is ignorant of the rules of games. Perhaps, he is 
pathetically afraid of other children—even if he tries 
to pretend that he is not. 


Personality Pictures 


O FTENTIMES the child who avoids group games is the 
one whose history needs careful study. One such girl 
was known to the writer. She protested for many weeks 
that she was not interested in such unladylike things as 
the rough and tumble experiences of the gymnasium. 
Meanwhile, the psychologist had learned that she tended 
to have severe crushes on other students, that she irri- 
tated them unbearably, and that, apparently, she had 
no real friends. She told the psychologist that rather 
than participate in such untidy and childish things as 
were done in physical education, she preferred the dig- 
nified kind of life that she believed she would lead if 
she were the United States ambassador to England. 
The psychologist found that this young woman was 
the only child of parents who were not particularly 
happy together. The father in his own family had 
been extremely jealous, seemingly, of his mother’s 
attentions to anyone else. He had done all manner of 
things, even making himself ill, to keep his mother’s 
attention centered on bim. The girl’s mother under- 
stood children very little. She had kept her daughter 
always at home with her and told with pride that the 
girl preferred to stay at. home and help in the kitchen 
rather than to go out to play. She would, from time to 
time, however, tell her daughter that she ought to go 
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out in the park and play with the other children, that 
she was not going to grow up right if she did not. The 
mother gave the girl no assistance in making friends, 
She would boast later, however, to her friends that even 
though she had urged the child to go out to play, the 
child wished to stay at home with her. 

As the physical education department and the psy. 
chologist worked carefully and patiently with this 
young woman week after week, she gradually began 
to be able to admit that she was afraid of other sty. 
dents. She felt that she was very clumsy, that she did 
not know any games, and that she was genuinely 
miserable when she went into the gymnasium because 
she felt so useless. The physical education department 
began to teach the young woman one simple game rule 
and one simple skill after another, letting her stay at 
first with the things that she knew best. As the semes- 
ters wore on, the young woman gradually reached the 
place where she began to enjoy sociability, where she 
said she liked being out-of-doors, and where she would 
announce that baseball, for instance, was not after al] 
such a bad game. She had by this time forgotten her 
endeavor to protect herself against such “unladylike 
behavior” as that which would be unbecoming in an 
ambassador to England. 

Sometimes children who get very high academic 
marks, and who are actually found by intelligence 
tests to have high intellectual powers, say in a su- 
perior manner that they do not like sports and their 
required gym work. More often than not, these young 
people prove again to be the ones who feel inadequate 
with other students. Because they have not been liked 
in their earlier years, being too bright for the children 
they were grouped with, they expect the worst when 
they are with others. They are also the children who 
again are ignorant of sports and unskilled through 
lack of practice. 

An especial element in the case of such a student 
may be that his school work has been so easy for him 
that with very little effort he has always been at the 
top of his group. His sense of proportion may have 
become so warped that he may be genuinely fright- 
ened and confused at discovering himself merely an 
average or poor basketball player or swimmer. If he 
has, in other words, acquired the expectation of being 
always at the top, and if he feels actually crushed and 
a failure when he is merely like the crowd instead of 
being at the top, then it is high time to help him analyze 
that reaction. It is also time to help the child discover 
the joy of being relaxed and sociable and in the bottom 
half of the athletic squad, appreciating the game for its 
own sake, rather than having to stay keyed up to 
maintain a position of constant preeminence. 

One could extend at great length the list of personal 
histories and of personality pictures which can be un 
covered through the child’s doing something so con 
trary to nature as refusing to let himself enjoy activi- 
ties which are innately enjoyable. As these examples 
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may demonstrate, the child who dislikes his gymna- 
sium, avoids group games, and so on, is not a child to 
be scolded or to be bullied, but a child to be encour- 
aged, understood, and helped. He is a child who is 
weak in one or in many respects. With these factors 
clearly recognized, no civilized adult would make the 
child’s misery worse by merely failing him or putting 
him in some other disadvantageous position. No intel- 
ligent adult would be sarcastic to the child or—per- 
haps, even worse—permit him to avoid the whole prob- 
lem and, thereby, let him go on feeling even more weak 
than he did before. 

As soon as one studies even two individual cases, one 
concludes that the special help, which must be provided 
for young people who are showing slight or serious 
mental hygiene difficulties, must be carefully adapted 
to their special histories and to their special immediate 
needs. No one can learn any faster than it is humanly 
possible to learn. Furthermore, a weak person cannot 
learn in a flash what even a very competent person 
might not be able to learn quickly. In other words, 
routine provisions and static requirements need a great 
deal of modification to suit individual needs if we are 
to help each child gain in self-confidence, skill, soci- 
ability, and enjoyment of life through his participation 
in physical education activities. 

It should be said in passing that although more im- 
portant things than game skills come out of sports, it 
js, nevertheless, necessary that each child shall actually 
acquire real knowledge and genuine skills in several 
sports, so that he may participate in a competent way 
with other children. It is real changes in inner attitudes 
based on constructive real experiences that the mental 
hygienist insists each child must derive from his physi- 
cal education experience. 

There have been laboratory experiments performed 
under strict conditions which show that we tend to 
avoid those things which are uncomfortable and dis- 
satisfying. Any situation which has no effect upon us 
changes us very little. That is, we do not learn un- 
less we react either positively or negatively to an 
experience. 

One experimenter gave two groups of children the 
same things to learn. In the first group she told the 
child each time he made a mistake. In the second 
group she notified the child each time he did the right 
thing. At the end 
of the experiment, 
it was found that 
the children who 
had been told each 
time they were cor- 
rect had learned a 
large amount and 
had learned more 
quickly, had made 
fewer errors and 
remembered the 
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material longer. The longer the experiment continued, 
the greater the difference in the learning of these two 
groups. 


The Responsibility of Parents and Teachers 


Born PARENTS and teachers should ask themselves 
searchingly what has been their usual practice. It is 
a fact of human attention that one notices a change. 
In other words, if a child does what is expected, one 
may perhaps pay very little attention to him. If he 
does the unexpected thing, such as breaking a dish, 
failing to appear at class, being unruly, or what not, 
then one usually notices him. One’s usual impulse at 
that time is to use the laws of learning in the least 
effective way, namely to penalize mistakes. As parents 
and teachers grow in wisdom, they will learn how to 
do just the opposite—give very little obvious attention 
to the child’s blunders and mistakes, and make still 
more satisfying and enjoyable the desirable things 
which he does well. 

The opinions of oneself which are built up through 
success or failure in physical activities are so important 
to the child. There are so many other vitally signifi- 
cant learnings available to him in physical education 
that in that subject, perhaps almost more than any- 
where else in his school and community experience, 
we must make sure, at all cost, that the process of 
learning is kept enjoyable, inviting, and successful for 
him. It is the responsible adults, parents, and teachers 
who must make the adjustments necessary to allow 
each individual child to progress at his own rate. It 
is they who must see to it that his sports and his par- 
ticipation with other children are always arranged so 
that there are things which he really enjoys, and from 
which he will, consequently, gain not only game knowl- 
edge and physical skill, but gain deeply important con- 
structive feelings and attitudes. 

More attention has been paid in these pages to the 
children who have had at: least partially undesirable 
personal experiences and who, therefore, now have 
personal troubles of one sort or another. It should 
be remembered that the mental hygienist is equally 
eager that the fortunate, well-balanced child have 
the rich enjoyment and satisfaction that can come 
to him every day from his physical activities—not 
only to help keep 
him in splendid 
mental and ner- 
vous good health, 
but also to insure 
his growing health- 
ily from each stage 
of development to 
the next more ma- 
ture stage of the 
functioning of his 
personality. 
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Forry years and more lie 
behind the organized parent- 
teacher movement in this 
country. Out of the history and experience of these 
years has come one preeminently significant word—a 
word which sums up for countless individuals both 
within and without the organization all the signifi- 
cance, value, and dynamic of the movement. That 
word is program. It is a word which tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of parents and teachers have shaped 
and molded and finally given life. It has come to 
mean a force in the community, a power in social life— 
the parent-teacher program. 

From members who desire to serve their groups most 
effectively as well as from interested inquirers who 
wish to learn about the movement comes repeatedly 
the question: What is the parent-teacher program? 
Even more specific are the eager questioners who turn 
to the officers and leaders: What is the National pro- 
gram for health? for recreation? for leisure-time activi- 
ties? These questions are worthy of answers! 


Out in a far western state is a small village with- 
out doctor or nurse. It is eighteen miles to the nearest 
hospital—and that is a long way for parents to take 
a sick child. 

A ten-year-old, experienced with accidents, child- 
hood diseases, and dental disasters, enjoyed recounting 
the number of doctors whom he designated as his own. 
One day he unexpectedly came in contact with another 
child who sat listless and ill on the porch of her home. 
“Why don’t your father and mother get you a doctor?” 
he demanded. And to her reply, “They can’t pay him 
—Daddy doesn’t work!” he could only stammer his 
bewilderment, “But I have eight!” 

Is there a parent-teacher answer in the form of a 
parent-teacher program on health? 


It is Saturday evening—and summer—and moon- 
light. Some boys and girls are attending “one grand 
party” at the summer home of one of the crowd. Some 
have driven out from the city or in from the country to 
gather in the road-houses and beer parlors that fringe 
the city limits. Others have gone to the old barn 
made over into a playhouse, and there as youthful 
actors and actresses they find an age-old joy in 
drama. Still others—and they are far too many—drift 
restlessly and aimlessly about because they have no 
place to go. 

Can the parent-teacher organization meet with its 
parent-teacher program the problems of recreation for 
boys and girls? 


EDITORIAL 





Beautiful buildings with 
booklined walls and winding 
stairs which lead to booklined 
stacks—wide areas or sometimes an entire county 
without a single library; children crowded around a 
book automobile—boys and girls scanning counters 
displaying obscene magazines—everywhere children 
and young people devouring books on radio, travel, 
mechanics, adventure, life itself, wherever they find 
them. 

Surely the parent-teacher organization has found a 
way to solve this problem through its parent-teacher 
program? 


‘ioe PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION recognizes that the 
fundamental rights of childhood and youth—the rights 
to health, to education, to happiness, to life fulfill- 
ment—are the rights of every child whatever his con- 
dition and wherever he may live. To reach these 
goals the local parent-teacher association must build 
its program around the immediate life situations of its 
own community. 

The home, the school, the church; all of the in- 
formal agencies of education, such as the press, the 
street, the club, the radio, the movie, the park, the 
playground —each of these plays a part differing 
in weight and importance in the varying local situ- 
ations. The parent-teacher program must be built 
in response to these differing problems and oppor- 
tunities. 

The greatest value in the parent-teacher program 
lies in the opportunity it affords individuals for coop- 
erative planning, creative thinking, and shared experi- 
ence. From such group participation comes the parent- 
teacher program which best meets specific local needs, 
and which thus enables the association to move for- 
ward toward the fulfillment of a great common 
purpose. 

In this accomplishment the National organization 
plays its own important part. Through its continu- 
ous service to the local association it provides stimu- 
lus and inspiration; it indicates areas of activity 
in the ever-changing life of a new day where par- 
ents and teachers find common incentive for a joint 
endeavor. 

The National organization throws open doors of op- 
portunity and bids all adults enter and join in the 
building of a democratic society for children and youth 
today and tomorrow. 


TL A 
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Prruars when the 
time comes to write the 
history of our age it 
will be said of us that 
we built cages for our- 
selves and shut our- 
selves apart from the 
realities of nature. Our 
troubles came, our future critics may decide, because 
we forgot that our lives are sustained in the same way 
that the life of a dandelion or a field mouse is sus- 
tained, an eagle’s life or a deer’s life or the life of an 
oak or elm or salmon. 

A whole nation contrived to forget that it is fed by 
the top thirty inches of soil, and by water, sunlight and 
green plants. 

It was many years ago that the first protests against 
this forgetfulness began to be heard. They were des- 
perate and largely futile. Forests were being destroyed 
and the earth in which they grew was consumed by fire. 
Valuable species of wildlife were being swept out of 
existence. Streams on which millions depended for 
water supply were being transformed into open sewers. 

Protests brought no results because at any time it 
became profitable, on a small scale, to cut into the 
outdoor wealth of America on a large scale, the 
schemes of a few won out over the welfare of the many. 

Within very recent years a great deal has happened 
to make Americans look around and cry out “Hold on, 
there! Up and down this continent, we’re being 
robbed!” 

Conservation began to take on a new meaning. No 
longer were we satisfied to pour infant fish into lakes 
or to regulate hunting seasons. Talk of restoration 
began to be heard. Resolutions were adopted. 

I wonder if any country in the world ever pro- 
duced such a wonderful crop of stirring resolutions on 
all subjects as we have turned out in recent years. 
Conservation became a splendid theme for resolutions. 
There are in the United States some 36,000 organiza- 
tions that have committed themselves to saving nat- 
ural resources. They have adopted some very fine 
resolutions which were “received and placed on file.” 
Meanwhile the grabbers have kept grabbing, with the 
aid of their political accomplices, always willing to 
swap wildlife and outdoor wealth for votes and power. 

One of the first attacks against the system of grab- 
bing, which -was based on the assumption that every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business, was the recoil 
from economic deficiencies. It was suddenly realized 
that several millions of our unemployed had once 
worked on our now depleted forests, exhausted farm 
lands, and fishing waters where there are no more fish. 
It was pointed out that destruction of capital wealth 
is poor business. Business that profited a few, and 
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Whose Outdoors? 


Yours and Ye Our Children’s? 
By JAY N. DARLING 


that added to the total 
of our liabilities as a 
nation, didn’t seem 
sound and logical. 
Floods, dust bowls, the 
charred ruins of forest 
lands, poisoned rivers, 
exhausted fisheries 
were indications that, as a business people, we were 
not so smart. 

Long lists of figures have been marshalled to prove 
how bad our business policies have been, relating to 
outdoor resources. Now that it is too late, we know 
that the population supported by the lumber industry 
at its peak could have been perpetually supported, and 
our forests preserved for all time, had scientific har- 
vesting been adopted instead of ruthless exploitation. 

We have figures to show that the recreational appeal 
of wildlife in the United States involves an annual 
expenditure of between $800,000,000 and $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

It can be shown that because of the cost of treat- 
ing our drinking water with strong chemicals and the 
loss of food fish, pollution is an expensive luxury. 

Unsound drainage projects, with resulting lowering 
of water levels, erosion and disastrous floods, have 
cost us sums too enormous to be computed. 

These are facts that can be reduced to figures, but 
the greater loss cannot be reduced to figures, and yet 
we are well aware of it. This loss, and the threat of 
greater losses in the future, comes out of our hearts 
and souls instead of our pocketbooks. 

If we look at the life of a child, the years devoted, 
hour by hour to his education, in play in the home, in 
the school, we see how preparation is being made to 
get along in the world, to earn a living and to be as- 
sured of food, clothing, and shelter, to live with fellow 
beings and be a part of social groupings. Also, quite 
apart from earning a living and being popular and 
successful, the child is seeking beauty and happiness. 

If there were any question about the instinctive and 
normal and naturally right way of seeking joy and 
beauty, we would quickly find the answer at any park 
or public beach where city children throng. 

The answer, in tragic form, could also be found in 
the statistics of crime and in the early histories of 
wrecked lives. ‘Those who are destined to create 
wretchedness for themselves and for others are not 
finding joy and beauty in childhood. 

It might be as important for a child to know how 
fertile soil is formed and how plants turn minerals 
into human food as to remember the dates of battles 
and be able to name Presidents in order. Yet, even 
more important than knowledge of facts gained through 
books and teaching is the knowledge of his rightful 
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heritage, wildlife, gained through intimate enjoyment 
of the living things. 

This heritage means a lot. More than could be told 
here. It means topsoil and plants, trees and flowers, 
birds and beasts, fish and water plants that are needed 
by fish and by wildfowl— 

It means green fields instead of dust bowls—clear 
rivers instead of poisoned rivers— 

It means food and fun—beauty and happiness— 
health and strength for us and for millions who will 
come after us. 

In recognition of the right of youth to the beauty 
and happiness of nature a great deal is being accom- 
plished. National organizations of youth flourish in 
that recognition, their success and permanence based 
on the means they provide for enjoyment of the out- 
doors. 

In recent years the search for outdoor recreation, on 
the part of us all in America, adults as well as children, 
has vastly increased. Vaguely we have become aware 
that something was happening to the outdoors, that it 
was being whittled away, that it was no longer bound- 
less and free. 

The states, urged on by alarmed citizens, have ac- 
complished much. The Federal Government, through 
various bureaus and agencies, has accomplished much. 
But these accomplishments are relative, and in propor- 
tion to the destruction and waste of past generations, 
the balance is still sadly against wildlife and the re- 
sources required to sustain human existence. 

Slowly, slowly this balance swings. One and only 
one force makes it swing, the pressure of opinion, of 
public demand, upholding the rights of the many 
against the exploitations of the few. 

There are a great many important organizations 
becoming more and more concerned with the future of 
outdoor America, yet they cannot be sure of success 
unless they make sure that the job will be carried on 
ten years, twenty years, a lifetime hence. Unless 
American children know that this is their land, and 
that their lives and happiness depend on the conserva- 
tion of natural resources, all that we may do now will 
count for nothing. 

Conservation began, half a century or more ago, with 
the anxiety of sportsmen. If we condemn hunters 
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and fishermen for the very small part they played 
in the process of destruction, we are shortsighted. A 
drainage project obliterates wildlife at its very source, 
and no restrictive laws can undo the damage after it 
is done. Excessive cultivation and a long list of other 
crimes against the earth are worse than the most 
wanton killing. Strangely enough, men like Henry 
Thoreau and John Burroughs learned to love the out- 
doors through their boyhood experiences as hunters, 
What sportsmen helped to start has resulted in a new 
spirit manifested throughout the country in relation 
to wildlife. 

Organized sportsmen helped greatly in the awaken- 
ing, and they are learning that the responsibility is 
far too great for them to shoulder alone. It is far too 
great for the business man or the farmer. It is far too 
great for the scientist and the technician. 

Eventually the greater share of this responsibility 
must fall on the educator. In a pitifully short time 
our reserves of wildlife and outdoor wealth were 
gravely depleted, and it will take a long fight to pre- 
vent further inroads, a long time to build up what has 
been destroyed. 

Today’s children must absorb the truth about this 
land of theirs and acquire a jealous love for it. The 
process of safeguarding outdoor resources must be- 
come automatic, so that frantic appeals and preach- 
ments will no longer be necessary. There must come a 
time when conflicts over the rights of the public to 
these natural resources wil! be impossible and when no 
argument can be raised in favor of spoilation and 
waste. 

It is well begun, this absorption of truth by youth, 
but it is only begun. We know what is needed for 
their teaching, and now we seek the means. To fail 
is unthinkable. We must be ashamed as it is of what 
we are handing on to them. To let their heritage be 
further diminished would be bad enough, and not to 
show them how it can be preserved would be a crime. 





TRUANT 


He stayed so long in the meadow 
Lingered so long in the wood, 

We wouldn’t have been at all surprised 
If, with a leather hood 

Or pointed ears edged light with fur, 

He had returned again, 

With strange, far dreaming in the eyes 
Dark as a smudged blue stain. 

But he came back at twilight 

Ravenous and himself, 

And not a thing about him 

The least bit like an elf! 


ELeanor ALLETTA CHAFFEE. 
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Bringing Healthy Teeth to School 


By KENNETH A. EASLICK 





To MANY parents and teachers today, dentistry is 
still a mechanical craft, a craft that finds and fills 
cavities in teeth, that takes teeth out when cavities get 
too large, that replaces teeth entirely when too many 
teeth are lost. To the young dentists who graduated 
from the various American dental schools last June, 
dentistry is a health service profession which labors 
alongside of the professions of medicine, nursing, and 
sanitary engineering in a guardianship of community 
health. The interest which Paul Revere, who was one 
of our earliest American dentists, had in a single, iso- 
lated tooth in a patient’s mouth has shifted. The den- 
tists in 1938 is interested in a properly functioning 
mouth behind each tooth, because poorly formed jaws 
and irregular teeth are neither a healthy nor good- 
looking condition; he is likewise interested in a prop- 
erly functioning body behind each mouth, because 
broken-down and infected teeth can destroy sound 
bodies; and he is still further interested in a properly 
functioning personality behind each body, because 
physically unhealthy bodies subtract one whole digit 
from the complex of physical, mental, emotional, and 
social health which goes to make the maximum in 
healthful living. 

With this progressively enlarging viewpoint of den- 
tists has come a lessened interest in the repair of 
broken-down teeth and crippled mouths and a keener 
interest in the prevention of both conditions. Preven- 
tion, dentists have found, has to be applied much 
earlier in life than our own parents or their dentists 
would have believed was at all necessary. Reports 
from various clinics and surveys in this country show 
that a surprisingly large number of children require 
dental work before they enter school. One who exam- 
ines a group of dental X-rays in a large clinic can well 
become amazed to find that many three-year-olds on 


their first visit to the dentist have eight 
cavities in their deciduous, or first set of 
molars. Some dentists now would like 
to start their preventive program with 
the pregnant mother, in the hope that 
their supervision of her dietary regime 
will produce a better formed set of de- 
ciduous teeth in her child. 

Stripped of fad, fallacy, folklore, and 
commercial advertising, six points may 
be laid down for a dental health program 
that will bring better teeth to school. 
These points may be listed numerically in the order of 
their decreasing importance to the prevention pro- 
gram: (1) early and regular inspection of children’s 
teeth and their treatment where it is indicated, (2) an 
adequate, fortified diet for good jaw and tooth de- 
velopment, but a low sugar diet for healthy teeth, (3) 
properly brushed gums and teeth, (4) correction of 
malarranged teeth or jaws and the prevention of 
mouth habits and the early loss of deciduous and 
young permanent teeth which so often cause irregular 
teeth, (5) the promotion of the idea for children that 
the dentist is a friendly health counselor instead of an 
ogre in a white coat, and (6) the intelligent use of 
such products as dentifrices, mouth washes, tooth 
bleaches, teething lotions, and pain relievers. The 
first two suggestions in the dental health program, 


which has just been outlined, are discussed in this 
article. 


Tue PRACTICE of regular inspection and tooth care has 
been placed first because it is the most effective pre- 
ventive step that dentistry has to offer until the den- 
tist can control the dietary habits or, perhaps, the 
heredity of his patients. As has already been indi- 
cated, the maximum benefits from this first dental 
health habit are best secured when it is put into prac- 
tice early and continued regularly. 

One who is at all concerned in dental health should 
be perturbed by the number of preschool children that 
have cavities. More education is probably needed to 
emphasize the necessity of dentistry for the preschool 
child. The past generation of parents heard the state- 
ments so frequently, “temporary fillings are good 
enough for temporary teeth,” “temporary teeth will 
not hold fillings,” “temporary teeth have no roots or 
nerves,” “abscessed temporary teeth should be left to 
hold space for their permanent successors,” and “there 
is no use to waste time and money on the temporary 
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teeth because they are soon going to fall out anyhow,” 
that the present generation of parents is still inclined 
to hold this “temporary” notion in regard to the child’s 
first set of teeth. 

This first set of teeth has a doubly important func- 
tion for the growing child: he has to eat with them to 
grow, and he has to preserve space in his jaws with 
them for twenty of his permanent teeth. Since a child 
does not lose his last four deciduous molars until he is 
eleven or twelve years of age, it has been estimated 
that, normally, one sixth of a man’s mastication 
throughout life was intended to be accomplished with 
the aid of his deciduous teeth. If thoroughly chewed 
food is important for the well-being of the adult, it 
should be twice as important for a young child. The 
adult’s daily intake of food merely replaces the body 
tissues that he wears out in his day’s work; the child, 
too, replaces his day’s worn-out tissues and adds a 
generous supply of food for growth. Food cannot be 
ground into small particles and mixed with saliva for 
efficient digestion without teeth. 

One dentist has suggested that parents should be 
taught to consider their children’s first teeth as “foun- 
dation” teeth; they have such an important function 
in the preservation of space for the permanent teeth 
and the proper alignment of their permanent succes- 
sors in the jaw. When some of them are lost early, the 
remaining teeth have a tendency to tip and drift 
together. Space is lost and the tendency of the jaws 
to develop into well-rounded arches is lost. Probably 
the outstanding preventable cause of irregular teeth 
is the early loss of either deciduous or young perma- 
nent teeth. 

Any series of X-rays of a child’s jaws will show that 
his deciduous molars have well-formed roots until the 
last year before they are lost, and many parents can 
testify that exposed nerves in the pulps of their chil- 
dren’s teeth seem to ache just as hard as in their own 
teeth. Dentists have found that temporary fillings in 
children’s teeth are a waste of time and money, that 
they soon come out, and that they frequently cause 
the death of the tooth that they were supposed to pro- 
tect. Since dentists began to fill children’s teeth with 
permanent filling materials as carefully as adult’s 
teeth, they have found that “temporary” teeth do hold 
“permanent” fillings. 

Roots and broken-down crowns of deciduous teeth 
are no longer left to hold space. In the first place, 
they do not hold space; in the second place, retained 
roots may deflect a permanent tooth into an irregular 
position and develop a crooked tooth; and in the third 
place, infections about deciduous teeth in a child have 
the same opportunity to get into the blood stream and 
infect some other part of the body as they do about 
permanent teeth in the adult. To many a father with 
a backache, an abscessed permanent tooth in his own 
mouth is an abomination. His physician and all of 
his friends are interested in seeing that it is immedi- 





ately removed. The same parent may have a smal] 
son with “growing pains” and an abscessed deciduous 
tooth at the same time. To such a parent, his heritage 
of folklore about children’s teeth leads him to think 
of his son’s abscessed deciduous tooth as a harmless 
“gum boil.” Not infrequently it becomes evident to 


dentists that a child’s heart murmur, joint rheuma.- | 
tism, or infected kidney developed because bacteria — 


from an infected deciduous tooth got into the blood 
supply to his jaw. 

The writer has two X-rays of the same section of 
a young girl’s jaw in his collection: one was taken at 
61% years of age, and the other at 10 years. At 6% 
this girl’s first permanent molar had just pierced her 
gum. Its crown had apparently developed in five sep- 
arate lobes which had gradually grown, by the addi- 
tion of calcium salts, until they united as one crown 
but had left a line of union which showed as a deep 
retentive groove on the grinding surface. The 6% 
year X-ray showed no decay in the first permanent 
molar, just a groove; the 10 year X-ray showed that 
an enormous cavity had just been filled in this same 
tooth. This cavity, which had nearly exposed the 
horns of living tissue inside of the crown, must have 
been very painful to prepare; the preparation must 
have taken a long time; the filling must have cost the 
girl’s parents a considerable sum; and her dentist ob- 
viously could not be sure that, with all his careful 
protection of the living interior of the tooth, it might 
not die from too much irritation. A narrow metallic 
filling placed at 614 years in the retentive groove of 


this tooth would not have hurt; it would have taken | 
very little time to prepare; it would have cost the | 


parents a nominal sum; and it probably would have 
protected this one surface of her permanent first molar 
for life. Dentists have come to realize that it is a 
commonsense procedure to fill small cavities and re- 
tentive grooves early and prevent large cavities later. 

The value of early and regular dental examinations, 
the eradication of small cavities, the diagnostic aid 
of the dental X-ray, the danger of infected deciduous 
teeth, and the thorough care of the deciduous teeth 
until eleven or twelve years of age are some of the 
attitudes that parents are urged to adopt and teachers 
to teach as a part of an operative program for child 
dental health. 


Dihoce MAY ALSO be said about the proper place of 
diet in the dental program for the child. The bombas- 
tic claims of rival food product advertisements have 
developed a vitamin-conscious and calcium-conscious 
public. As a result, a large per cent of American peo- 
ple is now adding accessory food products to its diet, 
in the belief that in this manner tooth decay may be 
prevented; a very small per cent is willing to take 
anything out of its diet to prevent tooth decay or 
dental caries, as the profession prefers to call this con- 
dition. Parents have insisted that their children eat 
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vitamin C or vitamin D or mineral calcium or mineral 
phosphorus or glandular extract to prevent tooth de- 
cay, Without the realization that they have attempted 
the physiologically impossible. 

A general knowledge of human physiology and de- 
velopment could do much to keep Americans rational 
about the relation of their diet to their teeth. Accord- 
ing to the latest work on tooth development, the cal- 
cification of the permanent teeth takes place entirely 
after birth, but the crowns of ali of the deciduous teeth 
are undergoing calcification by birth. Adequate 
amounts of calcium, phosphorus, and vitamin D in 
the mother’s diet may help to secure better calcified 
deciduous teeth in her offspring, but can have no effect 
on her child’s permanent teeth. It must also be re- 
membered that the fetus can become a parasite upon 
the mother’s readily available storehouse of calcium 
and phosphorus, her bony skeleton; that only one- 
sixtieth of an ounce of calcium phosphate is deposited 
in the teeth of a full-term fetus at birth; and that the 
amount of milk which is best suited for a growing 
child’s development will supply the calcium and phos- 
phorus need of the pregnant woman without an addi- 
tional mineral prescription. 

At three years of age the calcification of the crowns 
of the first permanent molars is complete; hence, a 
severe fever at five years of age cannot cause a poorly 
formed first permanent molar. The crowns of all of 
the permanent teeth except the third molars are com- 
pleted by seven years; hence, again, calcium and vita- 
min D will not help permanent tooth enamel beyond 
that age, although they may assist the child’s skeletal 
growth in which the dentist is also interested. 


Ir HAS BEEN demonstrated that dental caries is a 
bacterial disease, as is chicken pox or scarlet fever, 
and that the hardness or softness of a tooth has little 
to do with the process of decay. When a person has 
active caries in his teeth a certain rod-like bacterium 
is always present. When it is protected in a defect of 
the enamel or beneath a film on a smooth surface of 
the tooth, and when it has sufficient sugars or starches 
upon which it may grow, the bacterium produces lactic 
acids and decalcifies the tooth. The control of dental 
caries consists in the inheritance of a natural immunity 
which will not permit the growth of the bacterium, 
the use of measures which will keep the tooth so clean 
that the bacterium will have no protection, the use 
of antiseptics which will destroy the bacterium, or the 
starvation of this bacterium by a low sugar diet. 
Today, not more than five per cent of school children 
have inherited an immunity. No mechanical measures 
will keep all surfaces of a tooth clean, and any anti- 
septic mouth wash which is strong enough to destroy 
the bacteria of dental caries will destroy the mouth 
tissue. Starvation of these bacteria by a low sugar 
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diet remains, at present, the only practical measure 
for the control of dental caries, and that measure 
often involves considerable cooperation on the part 
of parents, the child, and the family physician. 

In the immune person’s mouth artificially implanted 
bacteria die in a few hours; in the susceptible person’s 
mouth billions of them may live and thrive. Suscep- 
tibility to dental caries may vary at different ages 
in life, at different periods of the year, and among 
different individuals in the same family who appar- 
ently live on practically the same diet. Young peo- 
ple, on a diet adequate in every way, have developed 
cavities in eight months after the daily addition of 
candy to their diet; while children in an institution, 
on a nutritionally inadequate but extremely low sugar 
diet, have developed new cavities in less than fifteen 
per cent of the group. One must remember, however, 
that a small percentage of children are so susceptible 
to dental caries that a diet, too low in starch and 
sugar to be safe for strenuous activity or the combat 
of disease, would have to be instituted. 

The drawback in this dietary combat of dental ca- 
ries is our national sugar habit. The yearly consump- 
tion of candy by Paul Revere’s patients was negligible; 
the consumption of candy by the 1936 dentist’s pa- 
tients averaged 16 pounds per person. Sugar and 
refined starches creep into our national diet in an 
insidious manner. The heavy syrups on canned fruits, 
a few teaspoonfuls of sugar on our cereal or in our 
beverages, the constant use of chewing gum with its 
load of sweet next to our teeth, a daily visit to the 
soda-water fountain at the corner drug store, a carbo- 
nated drink with its equivalent to a tablespoonful of 
sugar, the “Washington Club” candy counter in the 
senior highschool, the chocolate milk in the school 
cafeteria, and dozens of other sources have made our 
consumption of sugar enormous in comparison to the 
sugar in the diet of early man, the diet on which 
human teeth originally developed. 

Since the dentist is legitimately interested in healthy 
children, in children who have well-developed jaws to 
provide room for their permanent teeth, and in the 
reduction of caries to a point where his fillings can 
control it, he can feel safe in the recommendation of 
an adequate, well-fortified diet for good growth. He 
will add one final piece of advice, however, “KEEP THE 
SUGARS LOW FOR HEALTHY TEETH.” 

If the time comes when the operative and dietary 
implications which have been discussed in this article 
can be applied generally to preschool children, these 
two phases of a dental health program, alone, will 
be found to contribute much to healthy teeth, healthy 
bodies, and healthy personalities in the American 
schoolroom. These two phases can almost completely 
banish toothache if parents, teachers, and the children 
themselves will cooperate. 
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Clothes Count 


By BEATRICE BEARG 


‘Tae first day of school approaches—there is excited 
anticipation in the eye of the small student. He is care- 
fully groomed and taken to school, and apparently all 
is well. But before long he doesn’t want to go to school ; 
he prefers to stay at home. Con- 
sternation, disappointment, be- 
wilderment! What is the reason? 
Patiently, tactfully he is ques- 
tioned, but to no avail. A visit 
with the teacher seems to be the 
next step, but the teacher has only 
seen the child a few times. What 
can she say? She cannot as yet 
comment upon the child beyond 
the fact that he is shy and retir- 
ing. The child’s mother tells his 
teacher that normally he is gay 
and happy, exercising much energy 
and imagination, but the teacher 
has seen no signs of these charac- 
teristics. She did make one obser- 
vation—the child was dressed differently from the 
other children. In this factor lay the difficulty—the 
child was a non-conformist! On one occasion the child 
wore long black stockings, while all the others wore 
ankle socks. On another he had on short pants, while 
the other boys wore long ones. Small things to be sure, 
but enough to have caused the children to laugh and 
taunt him with such epithets as “sissy,” “Mother’s 
little baby,” and so forth. Children are cruel in their 
frankness even though they do not mean to be unkind 
when they laugh and exclaim over things that are 
different. They observe and cannot resist making re- 
marks—it is simple curiosity and wonder on their 
part, but being odd, being set off as different from 
the group is a painful experience for the child who 
is the object of their taunts. From such an experi- 
ence a child may develop feelings of inferiority which 
may be carried on to adult years. To many adults 
it is a rather dreadful experience to appear at an 
informal dinner in formal attire, to be the only hat- 
less member of a group, to have violated any social 
custom. But a child is even more sensitive than an 
adult. He may not even be conscious that his dress 
makes him seem odd, but the peculiar attitudes of the 
other children toward him makes him feel uncomfort- 
able, and not knowing why, he is all the more be- 
wildered. 

Quite early in life, the child begins to respond to the 








remarks of grown-ups and children about clothing. His 
social attitudes and responses are taking form, and he 
most easily senses the reactions of those whom he knows 
best. Since he is reactive to the presence and behavior 
of those about him, he senses at 
once that father, for example, may 
find him more attractive at one 
time than another. One day he 
may be picked up and exclaimed 
over, while the next day he may 
be acknowledged merely by a pat 
or a glance. As was readily seen 
in the case of the child who re- 
fused to go to school because he 
was dressed differently and there- 
fore excluded from the group, 
clothes may give children self-con- 
fidence or a feeling of inferiority, 
If mothers only fully realized the 
effect of clothes upon personality 
development, many children would 
be differently dressed! This does not mean spending a 
small fortune on clothes. A small outlay of money will 


usually meet the child’s needs if accompanied by care- | 


ful planning. 


Selecting Clothes 


> SHOULD, first of all, be comfortable. This is | 
a requisite regardless of age, but certainly most im- | 
portant in buying clothes for children. For the child | 


needs freedom to move and freedom to grow. 

Most children are eager to dress themselves; there- 
fore, clothes should be easy to put on and take off. 
In order to make dressing simple and interesting, select 
a style which meets the requirements of easy manipu- 
lation. 

Children have a right to be dressed attractively. 
Dull, drab, ugly clothes are likely to reflect their 
sombreness in disposition. The child’s ego begins to 
assert itself at an early age; and though this does not 
mean one must encourage vanity unduly with ex- 
travagance and inappropriate garments, most children 
do love to be complimented on their attractive clothes. 
Admiration administered in proper doses is good for 
the soul. We may infer that the dress or suit is becom- 
ing when the style is interesting and the color good 
for the individual coloring of the child. 

It is not wise to rely altogether on prices. Choose 
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simple styles and durable materials. Costs may be 
cut by building the child’s wardrobe around one pre- 
dominant color, and each garment bought to harmon- 
ize. Fewer clothes in well-chosen colors make for a 
better dressed child than numerous garments promis- 
cuously selected. We may say, perhaps, that it is 
wise, as soon as children are old enough, to enlist their 
aid in selecting their clothes, so that they may develop 
respect for color and line, wholesome interest and 
pride in dress, and an early experience in buying. 
Only by assisting in the choice of colors, materials, 
and styles will they learn to make wise decisions later. 
They ought to wear as many colors as are becoming, 
and they will soon distinguish which shades and which 
styles bring out their best points. An early under- 
standing of color effect may prevent dissatisfaction 
when one color is preferred to another in the mother’s 
final choice. 

In clothing our children, it is also well to clothe 
them appropriately. This is especially important for 
mothers who always want their children in dress-up 
clothes. Consider the child: is she small and dainty, 
vivid and precocious, or sturdy and wholesome? In 
the matter of choosing party clothes, avoid fussy ones 
for they are apt to make the child self-conscious. 
Boys, especially, become resentful if too elaborately 
dressed. Again, the mode must be considered so that 
the child will not appear as a misfit. The adequacy 
and appropriateness of clothes must also be considered 
with an eye to the child’s participation in normal 
activities. One more word with regard to appropriate- 
ness: children are sometimes the unfortunate victims 
of too-farsighted purchasing and wear clothes that 
prematurely anticipate growth. Have you ever bought 
your child a size 12 instead of 10 because “he grows 
so fast?” 


Clothing for Various Ages 


Wor THE ABOVE points in mind, it can be said that 
dressing and undressing the baby need not be a strain 
either for him or the mother if simplicity is the key- 
note in garments. They must in no way restrict the 
baby’s movements. Therefore, heavy blankets ought 
not to be used as coverings. He will be happier and 
more comfortable if dressed lightly with an extra 
jacket or sweater used for cool mornings and evenings. 
None of the clothing should be heavy and stiff. The 
material should be light in weight, soft, dainty, and 
washable, with finishes and trimmings smooth and 
flat to prevent irritation. Nainsook, lawn, flaxon and 
fine muslins are desirable for dresses and slips. Night- 
gowns of outing flannel or canton flannel are satisfac- 
tory. Cloaks and wrappers may be of soft wool flan- 
nel or knit. Diapers should be carefully folded and 
loosely pinned to avoid pressure, allowing freedom 
for exercise and comfort. Seams should be free from 
bulkiness! Flat-felled seams are most satisfactory 


for gowns and gertrudes, and small French seams are 
daintiest for dresses and slips. If hems are wide and 
flat, they will not form a bulky roll or ridge. They 
may be hand hemmed or finished with a simple decora- 
tive stitch. Long plackets and large armholes assure 
greater ease in dressing the baby and will not be out- 
grown. Bias slips cut without fullness are good be- 
cause they stretch lengthwise or crosswise and are easy 
to launder and iron. Twistless tape is desired in pref- 
erence to buttons or other fastenings. Necklines cut 
low in front will not pull back and choke the child. 
Nightgowns should be long enough to tuck under or 
to draw shut with a string in the hem, allowing free- 
dom for movement of the feet and legs. Everyone 
feels sorry for a baby when seeing him in the crib or 
buggy so swathed in blankets and sweaters that he 
simply cannot move. Give him freedom and plenty 
of room to kick! 

All of the points previously mentioned—comfort, 
simplicity, attractiveness, and appropriateness—are of 
special significance at the preschool age, for the pre- 
school child is beginning to dress and undress himself. 
In order that the child may be allowed all the satisfac- 
tion of achievement, special stress should be placed 
on selecting self-help garments. A good plan is to have 
all of his clothing always open in the same place and 
with the same kind of fastenings. This helps to elimi- 
nate the child’s confusion and discouragement. Fronts 
of panties and pants can be marked with white or 
colored bands. Elastic in back of panties is easily 
managed for toilet. Drop fronts in small boys’ pants 
permit him to care for himself. Plackets need to be 
deep and a minimum of fastenings is advantageous. 
Large buttons on a shank and bound buttonholes are 
easiest for small fingers to manage, while snaps and 
hooks are difficult. The garments should be large 
enough but, as was mentioned earlier, not so large 
that it looks as if they were bought to fit for next year. 
Only necessary garments should be worn by children, 
since a child does not require as many or as heavy gar- 
ments as an adult. He needs a minimum of restriction 
in order to climb, jump, build, and slide. 

With the ability to dress and undress one’s self 
should also grow a feeling of responsibility on the 
part of the child for his own clothes. The mother 
should express her pleasure in the child’s thoughtful- 
ness in hanging up his clothes. If the child’s respon- 
sibility for his own clothes is to be encouraged, low 
hooks, small hangers, and accessible drawers should 
be provided. It is also well to remember that children 
mirror their environment; that is, if parents strew 
their own possessions about the house, children are 
very likely to follow their example. 

When the child is going out to play, see to it that 
he is dressed for the wear and tear of play. Children 
are often observed in the preschool standing around 
inactive, watching the other children play, for fear 
that participation in any activity will ruin their 
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clothes. Some children seem obsessed by the fear of 
injuring their clothes. While it may be wise to curb 
mere destructiveness, it is certainly most unwise to 
give children a disproportionate respect for material 
things. As one psychologist has phrased it, the mother 
should ask herself, “Is the dress for the child, or the 
child for the dress?” 

School children are at an age where they are be- 
coming responsible for their own clothing and are 
developing what we may call taste in clothing. Pride 
of possession and a feeling of independence are notice- 
able characteristics, and can be utilized in developing 
good taste in dress and in establishing personal habits 
of cleanliness and careful grooming. 

Girls need to know that different fabrics, prints, and 
stripes are more becoming to some figures than to 
others—that some are appropriate for the plump 
figure, others more successful for the slender type. 
If there are figure or skin difficulties, emphasis on 
figure and complexion in relation to becoming dresses 
may cause the young girl to be more careful of her 
health habits. Many mothers have a problem when 
their daughters begin to feel that it is unfashionable 
to wear home-made clothes. To cope with this re- 
quires diplomacy. First of all, daughter should under- 
stand the “family budget”—that there is only a speci- 
fied amount of money to be spent for clothes, and that 
it is quite all right for her to have ready-made dresses 
if the family finances permit it. 

Every boy should become interested in his dress to 





be neat and well-groomed. Boys have sometimes been 


unable to do this, for their training has not always 


been sufficient for them to choose as wisely as their 
sisters. Boys have been considered “sissies” who 
manifested any interest in which was the most suitable 
color for their school suit. Good color, interesting 
line, and pleasing dark and light effects appeal to 
boys just as they do to girls. A recent study, in which 
some five hundred boys and girls were interviewed 
in order to obtain their attitude toward clothes, has 
shown that boys are just as much interested in clothes 
as are girls. 

Both boys and girls of school age should be allowed, 
as far as possible, and once the price is agreed upon, 
to select their own clothes. Certainly they can learn 
to make their selections wisely. In addition to the in- 
dependence and responsibility developed in children 
by selecting their own clothes, there is a gain in per- 
sonality development. And let them really choose 
their own clothes. If twelve-year-old son wants to 
wear a sweater to the basketball game instead of a 
coat, let him wear it. If ten-year-old daughter wants 
to wear a beret instead of a hat when she goes skating, 
let her wear it. Both of them, as well as father and 
mother, will be happier for it! 

As parents we want to furnish our children with 
various outlets for self-expression. For our children, 
choosing their own clothes is a form of self-expression, 
providing an outlet which may prove helpful in culti- 
vating wholesome personality growth. 
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Speaking Again of Grades 


By LUCILE RUST 


il 

Grapes, grades, grades!” cried a highschool girl 
to me one evening. “No matter where I go, all I hear 
js grades. School and home too would be such grand 
places if everyone would stop talking about grades.” 
I became interested at once for that same morning one 
of my fellow teachers had remarked: “If we could 
only get rid of this constant press of grades, maybe we 
could do some real teaching.” 

After talking further with the highschool girl, I de- 
cided to present the subject to a group of college stu- 
dents. Here I found a similar reaction. To a majority 
of these students even the mere mention of grades was 
unpleasant. They believed that most people had the 
wrong idea concerning school marks and, consequently, 
placed entirely too great a value upon them. Without 
hesitation they replied that they had little respect for 
students whose only aim was to secure high marks, and 
that invariably the attitude of such students created 
dissension in the group. 

A tendency to over-emphasize grades and to stimu- 
late the wrong motives for achieving them undoubtedly 
prevails at the present time. Teachers, parents, and 
other adults frequently err in this, though it appears 
that the greatest pressure probably comes from the 
home. No doubt, this is due to the lack of an under- 
standing of the function and place of marks in the 
education of the child, rather than to unreasonableness 
on the part of parents. Most parents are anxious and 
eager for their children to be successful. They want 
their children to exceed by far anything that they 
themselves have done, and they work and sacrifice in 
all sorts of ways to make this possible. Many of 
these same parents remember with disappointment and 
often with anger their own failures to make the most 
of opportunities that were offered to them. They do 
not wish their children to make these same mistakes, 
and school marks may represent to these parents suc- 
cess or failure. This ambition of parents for their chil- 
dren often leads them into ridiculous and deplorable 
actions, which are anything but helpful in attaining 
the goals desired. Sometimes actual harm results. A 
few examples may serve to illustrate, 


II 


Ax ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD GIRL, highly sensitive and nerv- 
ous, who should be kept calm and quiet, is severely 
reprimanded if she brings home marks lower than 
those which fall within the highest brackets. In many 


A teacher discusses the subject of 

grades as a basis for judging the 

child’s progress, and stresses the need 

fora better understanding of the prob- 

lem on the part of both parents and 

teachers if the best development of 
the child is to be achieved. 


classes she does only average work, which is probably 
all that should be expected of her considering her tem- 
perament and condition of health. Whenever the 
grades on her report card fail to meet the home de- 
mands, the mother immediately interviews the teacher 
either in person or by telephone. The mother’s concern 
is never with what may be the daughter’s difficulties or 
what can be done to help the girl. There is always great 
insistence upon a higher mark than the one given. The 
chief reason offered by the mother in this case is that 
mother and daughter dare not face the wrath of the 
father when he learns that his demands for high grades 
have not been met. The mother seldom secures the 
higher mark for her daughter, but occasionally she 
does wheedle one out of a teacher, especially when it 
is the first encounter. Many harsh words are exchanged 
and feelings are hurt on both sides. It isn’t difficult to 
imagine the resulting situation for the girl. Naturally 
teachers are not the least eager to have her in their 
classes, all of which tends to humiliate the girl and 
make her most unhappy and uncooperative both at 
home and at school. 

A highschool boy has had grades so emphasized by 
his parents that he believes school marks are the sole 
indication of success in life. He has been praised so 
long for his grades that he has the idea that no one is 
as brilliant as he. He belittles his younger brother at 
every opportunity, never failing to mention his own 
superior school marks. Because his parents, even 
though extremely strict, place so much importance on 
high grades, he is able to “work them” for all sorts of 
privileges and favors. A discussion with one of the 
boy’s instructors revealed that every teacher in the 
school dreads having him in class. His mother is on 
the phone frequently wrangling over his grades. Noth- 
ing is more insulting to this boy and his mother than 
a grade under 95, and a 90 is just out of the question 
for him. His teachers admit that occasionally a 
higher mark than he really earned has been given just 
to avoid a scene with his mother. The fact that his 
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father is a prominent and influential business man in 
the town does not help matters. This boy is working, 
as are other boys and girls in similar situations, under 
a delusion that will later prove a serious handicap. 
He has yet to learn that the high grade itself is not 
necessarily indicative of future success. Also, that 
true success in life must be honestly earned, and is not 
secured through intervention by others in his behalf. 

Though these examples may seem extreme, they are 
typical situations and cases which face parents, teach- 
ers, and student advisors. Some cases are not so serious 
in their results, others are more so. Only recently the 
daily newspapers carried the pathetic story of a boy 
who did not wish to live because he could not make 
“A” grades. 

Often, parents are so eager for high grades that they 
actually do the school work for their children. Usually 
it is a fairly simple matter for teachers to detect such 
practice, though occasionally some parents and pupils 
do “get away with it.” Such cases discount the worth 
of homework. The parent who does his son’s or 
daughter’s school work is being most unfair to his 
child. Besides depriving the child of the joy of achieve- 
ment and his right to learn, the parent is not setting 
an example of honesty and integrity. 

Paying children to make grades appears to be quite 
a common practice. It is harmful for children who 
make high grades easily and even more harmful for 
children who do not. For both groups the motive and 
stimulus are undesirable; for the latter, eventual defeat 
is inevitable. It may be difficult to believe that there 
are children who earn their spending money by making 
grades, but this is true. Other instances have been 
known of a child’s being paid to make a higher grade 
than some classmate. These same parents would be 
highly indignant if the suggestion were made that they 
pay their children to tell the truth or to refrain from 
stealing. Doing the best of which one is capable, like 
being truthful and honest, is fundamental to character. 
People should not be paid to develop these character- 
istics and to practice the principles exemplified by 
them. 

In contrast to the parental practice of rewarding 
children for high grades is the practice of punishing 
them for low grades. Usually this is done without 
rhyme or reason. So many factors may enter into 
the situation that instead of resorting to punishment, 
parents should seek the basic reasons for low or poor 
scholastic achievement. Hearing and sight defects are 
among the most prevalent of these causes. Pupils are 
frequently discovered who have even less than 50 per 
cent vision. The same is true of hearing. Infected 
teeth, abnormal functioning of glands, malnutrition, 
and a poor general condition of health are all known 
to be hindrances to good school work. Punishment 
would avail but little if a child were the victim of one 
or more of these conditions. 

Many students are lacking in reading and mathe- 





matical skills, and when such deficiencies are the case, 
special attention in the school is much more effective 
than bribes or punishment. Lack of interest is g 
common accompaniment of low school marks. The 
causes for this are numerous. Effort should be made 
to ascertain the reasons for a low interest state and 
then steps should be taken to remove these causes. 
Many teachers, as well as parents, make the mistake 
of over-emphasizing grades. Some go so far in this 
that to them each pupil actually represents a particular 
grade, and they speak of them as A students or C stu- 
dents. Then there are those teachers who use school 
marks as a means of discipline. Generally, it is the 
inferior teacher who uses such methods of motivating 
the child. The superior teacher has no need to use 
marks as an incentive, bribe, or threat. His classes 
are so interesting and worthwhile that his pupils work 
because of their desire to learn and to do their best. 


Ill 


Tm PREVAILING system of determining grades and 
marks is based primarily upon competition between 
the members of the class. A definite percentage is 
established for the number of grades that may be 
awarded for each mark. For instance, 5% of the class 
may receive an A; 15% may receive a B, and so on, 
The percentage thus allowed for high grades is very 
small and only a few in any group can receive them. 
Most pupils receive grades of average or less. Gen- 
erally speaking, a grade under this plan merely tells 
how an individual compares with others in his group. 
Certain psychologists and educators, however, contend 
that whatever the system of grades, it should be based 
upon the individual’s competition with himself. The 
essential thing to record is whether an individual did 
his best last week or whether he made some improve- 
ment this month over last. Progressive schools are 
leading the way in this new point of view, and many 
schools are attempting to work out grading systems on 
this basis. Results indicate that this new point of view 
is providing a more satisfactory means of evaluating 
pupil progress. 

It is not necessary for parents to be skilled psycholo- 
gists to know in a general way the capacities and 
limitations of their children. I once congratulated a 
college girl who had not made exceptional grades, but 
who had been interested in school activities and who 
had held several responsible school offices. I said to 
her, “We will remember you as a delightful college 
student, a joy to have in our classes, and an indispen- 
sable person in school activities.” She replied, “Col- 
lege has done so much for me, and I do appreciate 
what you have said. I am not a brilliant or even 4 
superior student, as you well know, but I have tried to 
make a fairly satisfactory scholastic record without 
becoming a hopeless grind. When I left home to begin 
my college course, my father said to me, ‘I realize, 
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daughter, that learning doesn’t come easily to you! 
But master your school work to the extent to which 
you are capable; do the things that will help you to 
become a fine woman and I will be proud of you no 
matter what your grades may be.’” With such an 
understanding parent it is little wonder that she de- 
veloped into a happy and successful person capable 
of taking an important place in the world. 


IV 


, DO GRADES and marks signify? At best, if 
secured fairly and honestly under an instructor of 
high ability and standards, grades are an indication of 
the teacher’s idea of how well the pupil has mastered 
what he has been taught, and of how the pupil ranks 
in relation to other members of his class. 

Parents and teachers, instead of stressing the im- 
portance of making school marks, should emphasize 
creative effort, earnest endeavor and achievement for 
the sake of doing one’s best in really mastering one’s 
work. Let grades, if we must have them, be a minor 
issue—an indication, not an end in themselves. Such a 
point of view will result in healthier attitudes on the 
part of both parents and children. 

A college student preparing to be a surgeon was 


studying for an anatomy examination. As his aunt 
passed his door, she stopped and said, “Well, I hope 
you make an A after all this work.” The young man 
very quickly replied, “The grade I make tomorrow 
concerns me but little. What does concern me, though, 
is that I really must know this material. My future 
success in my profession will be determined to a large 
extent by how well I master it now. It isn’t merely for 
this examination that I must know it, but for all 
time.” 

Grades and marks have small significance in adult 
life. It is only in school that they take on great im- 
portance. The world, by and large, is little concerned 
about the A’s an individual made in school, but it is 
concerned with what he is and what he can do. The 
present need is to make the standards of achievement in 
school more like those demanded in society. Only as 
grades serve as a means of helping the child to progress 
at his own ability and his own age level have they any 
place in education. When parents understand the 
principles back of grades and marks, they will be able 
to help their children attain their really great goals— 
to be a good member of a group; to accept and respect 
authority; to have right attitudes toward others; and 
to shoulder ever-increasing responsibilities. 
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Guiding Principles 





Origin, Growth, Significance 


‘Lueee boys went out to ski one day. Up hill and 
down they went, through the woods and across country 
until they came at last to an open field. For fully a 
quarter of a mile before them lay an expanse of smooth, 
unbroken snow. “Let’s see who can make the straight- 
est track across that field,” suggested one. All agreed 
that it would be fun to find out, so drawing lots for 
place, two remained to watch while one started across 
the clear, white field. Determined to make a straight 
track, he kept his eyes constantly upon the points of 
the straight, narrow skis, measuring always only a ski 
length ahead. When he arrived at the opposite side of 
the field, he was amazed to see that his track wavered 
snake-like, this way and that. 

The second lad started out, determined to profit by 
the mistake of his friend, so he kept his eyes upon the 
crooked tracks already spanning the field, attempting 
to straighten his course by veering away from the 
curves left by the first contender. At the finish, he 
looked back and saw that his course was as crooked as 
that of his friend—that all he had done was to reverse 
the wavering curves beside his own trail. 

The third boy, realizing that his first friend had kept 
his eyes too close to his own feet, and that the second 
had limited the field of his vision to the errors of the 
first, decided to commit neither of these mistakes, but 
to choose a fence post on the far side of the field, and 


for 
PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


keep his eyes on that distant goal. When he reached 
the opposite side of the field, his tracks stretched out 
behind him in an almost perfectly straight line. 

In the life of any parent-teacher association there 
may come a day when the question of “which way to 
go” is a vital one, and the decision may be so im- 
portant as to determine the future success of the asso- 
ciation. To meet such situations, Guiding Principles 
came into being—goals on the opposite side of the 
field! They came into being—not all at once it is true 
—but by the slow, painful process of trial and error, 
sometimes costly, sometimes comical. They were tried 
out in parent-teacher associations east and west, north 
and south, associations which struggled to achieve the 
ideals set by the Founders in the original Charter: 

“To promote conference among parents upon questions 
vital to the welfare of their children; to further de- 
velop the manifold interests of the home; to cooperate 
with educators and legislators; to secure the best meth- 
ods of physical, mental, and moral training of the 
young; to enlighten motherhood upon all conditions 


of mothers in all walks of life.”—These were the objec- 
tives! 


It is important to remember that this first statement 
of principles was made by mothers at a time in the 
development of our country when women were ex- 
pending practically all of their efforts within the walls 
of the home; that these women took this courageous 
step without the approval of society in general; and 
that they were obliged to go about the accomplishment 
of this vast program without the benefit of precedent. 
It is not strange that mistakes were made. 

The story is told of one Mother’s Circle leader who 
decided to manage the campaign of a would-be gover- 
nor. It seemed desirable since he was a fine man, had 
a good platform, and was known for his interest in the 
well-being of children. But the campaign resulted in 
dissension. among the ranks of other Mother’s Circles 
throughout the country. Leaders realized that no 
matter how fine a candidate might appear to be, par- 
tisanship could never be justified in a group which 
included members of all political parties, dedicated to 
the welfare of all children. From time to time, other 
difficulties grew out of similar situations until leaders 
finally agreed that no parent-teacher association or 
Mother’s Circle could sponsor a candidate for office; 
and so a Guiding Principle came into being. 

This policy regarding partisanship as applied to 
parent-teacher associations and their members had 
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come to be a clear statement of democratic ethics, 
which recognizes the fact that any and every political 
party may be represented in any parent-teacher 
association. ‘Thus, if partisanship should enter into 
any unit, it is probable that some of the members 
will find it impossible to support this partisan action, 
and so a division of loyalty and failure in cooperation 
will result. 

Recently, the president of a Congress unit in a small 
city was confronted by a group of parents who wished 
to “do something about the Superintendent and his 
methods of managing the school”; visited by a promi- 
nent citizen who sought to present his “non-partisan” 
candidacy for public office to the local unit; invited to 
join in the promotion of a series of concerts, attrac- 
tively advertised and offering the additional induce- 
ment of a profit-sharing plan for the P.T.A.; invited 
to join in a selling campaign to promote the sale of a 
publication guaranteeing large dividends to the asso- 
ciation; asked to endorse the candidacy of a school 
board member; and presented with the problem of 
finding funds for maintaining the local skating rink— 
all this in a single week! 

What did she do about it? It is to be hoped that, 
first, she called a meeting of her executive committee, 
inviting them to share the responsibility of each deci- 
sion. Second, that the group studied together the 
Guiding Principles as they are stated in the Parent- 
Teacher Manual, and finally, that the group consid- 
ered their application to each of the problems involved 
and made their decision. 

The question of partisanship is but one of the issues 
involved which requires an application of Guiding 
Principles. There is need for such a code because peo- 
ple have failed to realize the place which the P.T.A. 
occupies in relation to the educational system. One 
hundred years ago, when the American public school 
became a reality, with its program of study devoted 
almost exclusively to “practical arts,” the will of the 
privileged was dominant in the management of school. 
Teachers were frequently hired for no reason except 
that they were friends of members of the town council. 
Whatever his qualifications might be, a teacher was 
sometimes discharged for failure to respect the tem- 
perament of the child of an influential member in the 
community. Many records stand as testimony to this 
practice. The whim of a spoiled child could often 
change the administration of the school in either town 
or country. 

Through the growing-up process of the American 
school, the general public has not always accepted as 
its responsibility a study of the principles of a chang- 
ing public school program. Despite the efforts of more 
than 25,000 parent-teacher units to interpret the pro- 
gram, an amazing number of adults are still thinking 
of the school in terms of the problems of a generation 
ago. They are entirely out of sympathy with a liberal 
curriculum, with its student management and extra- 


curricular activities, and are inclined to resent the 
authority of a superintendent who supports such a 
program. The parent-teacher association becomes for 
them a medium through which to express their intoler- 
ance and an instrument with which to enforce their 
desires. To meet this situation there has been devel- 
oped a safeguard, a policy which limits the field of 
activity of the P.T.A. in its relation to the school. 

Similarly, Guiding Principles have been set up to 
define the position of the parent-teacher associations 
in matters which concern commercial relationships, 
sectarian relationships, and membership in other or- 
ganizations. 

Who sets up such standards? We all do! Each one 
of us has helped, either by our silence, which must be 
regarded as approval, or by our expression recorded 
through our local association. In a “folk movement” 
such as the parent-teacher movement, policies are not 
determined by any central group working toward 
uniform administration, but rather by representatives 
of the membership, who are chosen to interpret the 
ideals of child welfare and educational participation 
through the experiences of the local parent-teacher 
units. 

If we are parent-teacher association members, we 
have committeed ourselves to the approval of its 
OBJECTS. Then it becomes our task to help achieve 
those objects without encroaching upon the rights of 
any one to order his social and economic life as he 
desires; to worship as he may choose; to follow the 
dictates of his own conscience regarding political 
choices—all fundamental rights in this democracy. 
We can achieve those objects with a high degree of 
success only as we are willing to accept the experience 
of those who have gone before us, using this experience 
as a guide to determine the direction of our efforts 
until we are able to offer a new and clearer way. 

The Guiding Principles are carried over into the 
everyday experience of every local association, large 
or small. Perhaps we have discovered a situation in 
our town which seems to be unwholesome or unfavor- 
able for the development of its youth. Parents and 
teachers will investigate, finding all possible facts, then 
confer, pooling their experience as parents, as teachers, 
and as citizens of the community. Thus, we will have 
arrived at what seems to be a solution. We will decide 
upon a program of activity; set up goals to be achieved 
and methods which may be used; point out methods 
which should be avoided; and thus we will have estab- 
lished a policy for our association. If we are success- 
ful, the news of our success goes out by voice and pen 
to our community and beyond. Other associations at- 
tempt our plan; some succeed, others fail, and possibly 
some may improve it materially. Little by little, the 
policy which has been a success in one locality works 
its way into many localities, first in one state, perhaps 
later in a number of states. It becomes a matter for 
discussion in city or county councils. It may later 
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become a matter for discussion within the State Board 
of Managers; and if it is of sufficient import, it is 
carried to the National Board of Managers. There, 
if it is found to contribute to the progress of parent- 
teacher associations in a number of states, without 
offering a hindrance to the progress of associations in 
other states, it then becomes a GUIDING PRINCIPLE. 

Thus, Guiding Principles are the culmination of our 
thinking applied to the needs of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations everywhere; molded by the policies and pro- 
cedures which we already have accepted as being sound 
and valuable, and finally, tested by their application 
to the fundamental Objects of the Congress. Guiding 
Principles serve to outline the course which the parent- 
teacher association may safely follow to attain the 
objects for which it was organized. 


A Guiding Principle serves as a measure 
by which we may determine progress: 


It is never a big stick to be used for punishment. 
It is not a crutch to support the timid. 





It 1s not a screen to hide the weakness of indiffer. 
ent leadership. 


It is a ladder by which we climb to higher levels 
of service. 

It is armor to support strong leadership in the 
battle against special privilege. 

It is a landmark by which we may find our way 
in a world with so much to be done, with go 
many desirable causes to enlist the interest of 
our membership and so many places where our 
influence would count. 

It is a compass designed to point the way back 
should we be blown from our straight course 
by winds of indiscretion. 

It serves the purpose of a fence along the right- 
of-way. 

It marks the boundary beyond which we may not 
go with safety. 


A Guiding Principle—Look for the sign. 
Anna H. Hayes. 








The Congress Parent-Teacher fissociation — 


1. Has for its purpose the promotion of the educa- 


tion and welfare of children and youth. 


2. Is democratic in membership and in form of or- 


ganization. 


3. Conforms to the fundamental policies stated in 
the National Bylaws which maintain the educa- 
tional, noncommercial, nonsectarian, nonpartisan 
character of the organization and which limit 


membership in other organizations. 


4. Offers to the educational system constructive co- 
operation in promoting the interests of children 
and youth; recognizing that the administration 
of the school is the function of duly constituted 


school authorities. 


5. Accepts lay responsibility for the interpretation 
of the school program and for the improvement 


of education. 
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6. Recognizes that financial support of public 
schools is a public responsibility. 


7. Undertakes only such activities for money rais- 
ing and entertainment as have social and educa- 
tional value to the members; avoiding gambling, 
exploitation of children, and any form of enter- 
tainment which is detrimental to character. 


8. Brings into closer relationship the home, school, 
and community for the purpose of promoting 
mutual understanding and confidence and bring- 
ing about needed adjustments through counsel- 
ing together. 


9. Provides a means for coordinating the interests, 
energies, ‘and leadership of a community in an 
inclusive program for child and civic welfare. 
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Books 


In Review 


Tue Pusiic Lisrary—A Prop.e’s UNiversiry. By 
Alvin Johnson. American Association for Adult 
Education. New York, 1938. 85 pages. $1.00. 


For Author Alvin Johnson, Director of the New 
School of Social Research, an ounce of thoughtful 
analysis is worth a pound of generalized narration. 
His business in this book is to consider calmly, logi- 
cally, and realistically the réle of the public library 
in adult education. His evidence is drawn from visits 
to large libraries in twenty-three cities, from library 
data in seven other cities supplied by an assistant, 
from the mouths of librarians, and from records and 
reports furnished by librarians. His book is published 
as one of a series of studies on the social significance 
of adult education, sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education and financed by the Car- 
negie Corporation. 

The book is reviewed in these pages because it is 
the opinion of the editors of this great family journal 
and the reviewer that it is of paramount importance 
to the intelligent layman. If parents, teachers, and 
other leaders in their respective communities will read 
it and demand the type of library adult education 
service which the author sets as his objective—the 
type of service essential to the program of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers—then it 
will have accomplished its purpose. At the outset, it 
should be clearly understood that this is not a dis- 
cussion of the complete services of a public library. 
There is no hint here of the extent and kind of library 
service offered to children, young adults, schools, the 
blind, and to other groups, nor of the organization of 
library services for social purposes. The implications 
of adult education for library service are so far- 
reaching, however, that the author is obliged to dis- 
cuss many fundamental problems affecting library 
service as a whole, such as, for example, book selec- 
tion, censorship, publicity, and service to adult groups 
cooperatively and independently. For his incisive 
and constructive discussion of these problems, libra- 
rians will be grateful even though they cannot claim 
him as a flattering admirer of present library practice. 
Far from it, in fact. He describes the duplication of 
popular books to meet public demand as the “libra- 
rian’s type of suicidal mania.” Energy spent in 
building up huge circulation figures at the expense 
of adult educational service is, in his opinion, energy 
wasted. In sympathy with the general aims of “pure 





librarianship,” he deplores the fact that most libra- 
rians, congenitally and by education, exhibit decided 
reluctance to throw themselves wholeheartedly in the 
adult educational movement. He gets back of the 
reasons why libraries do thus and so with amazing 
skill and straightforward reasoning. Sometimes he 
concocts a logical dilemma which leaves the librarian 
disturbed without helping him very much; sometimes 
his brilliant flashes suggest a new possibility or pro- 
cedure. He is enough of a journalist to be witty, 
clever, and interesting; enough of a scholar to dig 
diligently for his facts, to present them accurately and 
dispassionately. 

The public library, as Dr. Johnson shows clearly in 
his book, has from the very earliest times played a 
leading réle in adult education. The social libraries, 
dating from Franklin’s Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, were conceived as strictly educational. 
Closely related to these were the 19th century ly- 
ceums and lecture groups which demonstrated the 
need for wider use of library services, and eventually 
helped to bring about the transformation of sub- 
scription libraries into free public library service as 
we know it to-day. The introduction of power ma- 
chinery, increase in leisure, formation of adult edu- 
cation associations here and abroad accelerated the 
movement. In 1913 the movie and radio came into 
practical use. Thought of at first as offering com- 
petitive interests to books and reading, they are now 
generally regarded by librarians as stimulants to bet- 
ter library service. More explicitly connected with 
the adult education movement of our time are the 
public library functions enumerated in Dr. Johnson’s 
preliminary chapters: efforts to raise the standards 
of reading by judicious book selection and informal, 
friendly contacts between readers and library assis- 
tants; the development of readers’ advisory services; 
supplementing extension classes through the loan of 
books and distribution of reading lists; furnishing 
information of local opportunities for adult education; 
cooperating with other educational agencies in the 
community to eliminate duplication of effort; provid- 
ing opportunity for clubs and groups to meet in the 
library; sponsoring lectures and forums, and so forth. 
In the author’s opinion these specialized activities 
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must become the primary concern of the library and 
must be further expanded if it is to fulfill its true 
function as a center of adult education in the com- 
munity. To regard them as extra-curricula, so to 
speak, to subordinate them to the traditional func- 
tions of book loan and book presentation is to miss 
the greatest contribution which the public library can 
make now and in the future. 

For as Dr. Johnson sees it, there are three possibil- 
ities for the development of an effective system of 
adult education: (1) the extension of school and 
college programs to adults, (2) the development of 
an independent educational system of private and 
cooperative adult education agencies now in existence, 
(3) the public library. The first is limited in scope. 
Adult education differs radically from formal educa- 
tion—school or college—in that it has its roots in 
individual, voluntary experience, not in external au- 
thority. The second alternative is lacking in leader- 
ship and permanence. The public library, on the 
other hand, has as a first requisite of leadership in 
adult education the supply of books. There is no 
trace of compulsion about its service. The reader is 
not limited by the specialties of teachers nor by the 
restrictions of a prescribed curricula. He may choose 
his own subject, select his own book material, proceed 
as rapidly or slowly as he wishes. Through its system 
of branches, the public library is in a position to reach 
more adults in the community than any other adult 
educational agency. Being uniquely adapted to the 
needs of adult education is the library’s special claim 
to leadership, but it is not sufficient to stop, as many 
libaries do, with merely collecting and circulating 
books. It must assume a position of leadership in all 
adult education activities in the community. It must 
be active in organizing adult groups to meet in the 
library or outside the library. It must furnish reliable 
and authoritative printed material to keep the reader 
accurately informed on political, economic, and social 
questions of the day. It must enlist the kind of 
library worker who is qualified by training and per- 
sonality to guide and direct readers. 

It might be assumed from this review that Dr. 
Johnson is envisaging a glorious future for public 
libraries in the field of adult education without recog- 
nizing the practical obstacles which stand in the way. 
On the contrary, it is one of the chief merits of this 
book that the author is keenly sensitive and sympa- 
thetic to the basic problems of library administration. 
He sees many problems ahead: securing funds for 
books and personnel, supplying the right kind of book 
for adult education use, securing the publicity which is 
necessary for public understanding and appreciation 
of library adult educational work, working out tech- 
niques for cooperating with other adult education 
agencies, and so forth. None of these, in his opinion, 
are insuperable. He sees the librarian as an active 
seeker after a place in the educational sun, as one who 





does not sit down and passively wait for things to 
happen. He does not advocate devoting all his ener- 
gies to administration, cataloging, and the acquisition 
of books. He believes that these are important meang 
to an end, the best service to the public. And that 
best service is adult education. —Goy R. Lyte, 


New Horizons FoR THE FAMILY. 
Sait. Macmillan Co. 
pages. $4.00. 


By Una Bernard 
New York, 1938. 785 


‘Tins is a stimulating volume. In an attempt to 
analyze the important problems of marriage and the 
family, the author is led to consider a variety of prob- 
lems. The area covered therefore is most inclusive: 
the processes of social change, the relation of the 
family to the social structure, the influence of such 
factors as religion, economics, and social development, 
the problem of birth control, marital adjustments, 
the position of women, and conflicting values in 
women’s lives. In addition, since the author finds 
that significant contributions of the cooperative fam- 
ily enrich the development of both parents and chil- 
dren, consideration is given to problems of home life, 
household economics, housing, food, clothing, manage- 
ment, and the training of children. The study is 
brought to a fitting climax in the last chapter in which 
thought-provoking theories as to the future develop- 
ment and contribution of the intelligently organized 
family are set forth. The chapter bears the title of the 
book “New Horizons for the Family” and indeed pre- 
sents new and stimulating horizons. The author 
warns his reader “that the last chapter may appear 
too visionary.” But with the framing of theories there 
can be no quarrel so long as they are recognized as 
theories to be tested. And this point the author makes 
very clear. 

The whole volume presents an unusually clear 
analysis of the function of the family in society. No 
narrow view of the family is taken, but rather it is 
considered in relation to other social groups, standing 
out clearly as one unit in the social structure. 

The study may be criticized for the relatively few 
references given to current periodical literature. A 
number of important studies have appeared in recent 
years but references to them are not included. On 
the other hand the author points out this lack in his 
preface. 

The book is adapted to college classes in marriage 
and family life and also for advanced adult groups 
interested in the family. It is written in an interesting 
style and is not difficult to read. It is not, however, 
a book that can be assimilated with one reading. It 
must be reread and thought about if its full value is to 
be gained. But this is distinctly an asset. All those in- 
terested in problems of marriage and the family will 
not want to miss this refreshing discussion of “New 
Horizons for the Family.” —RautpH H. OJEMANN. 
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| ‘The Family in a Democracy 


PARENT-TEACHER STUDY COURSE 


N AN attempt to meet the needs of our day, the National Parent-Teacher presents as its 

Parent-Teacher Study Course for 1938-39, “The Family in a Democracy,” outlined and 
directed by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Chairman of the Committee on Parent Education for the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. The course is based on eight articles which will appear 
monthly in the National Parent-Teacher beginning with the August-September 1938 issue. The 
articles planned for the course are as follows: 1. New Standards for Family Living (August- 
September). 2. The Changed Homemaker (October). 3. The Citizen in the Nursery (No- 
vember). 4. The Citizen Goes to School (December). 5. Soon We'll Vote (January). 6. 


Whose Quarrels are These? (February). 7. Projects and Purposes (March). 8. The Forward 
Stretch (April). 


New Standards of Family Living By ERNEST R. GROVES 


(See Page 13) 
I. Pertinent Points 


1. The family is represented by innumerable homes all different but all influenced by the 


place and century in which they function. The modern family is different from any which 
has ever lived before. 


2. Because of the changed pattern of family living new goals need to be worked out. 


Unusually good judgment is required to choose out of many possible selections those 
desirable and valuable for each individual family. 


3. Though failure to make wise use of modern resources often occurs, the standard of 
living is higher than ever before. A high standard of living should not, however, become 
an end in itself. It should be a means to further greater comfort and happiness. 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. How do we find out what the new standards for family life are? 


2. What is one explanation of the feeling of frustration and restlessness present in modern 
living? 


3. What part does a desire for leisure play in family life? 
4. Has our attitude toward education affected conditions within the family? 


5. How large a part does the desire for affection and security play in the average American 
home? 


Helps in Conducting Study Groups 


: PARENT-TEACHER study course “The Family in a Democracy” is prepared specifically for the use of 
the study group which is a special project of the local Congress unit. The course is based on a series of 
articles which will appear each month in this magazine. Points of interest and questions listed each month 
refer directly to the article for the month and are planned to initiate discussion. As many of the group 
members as possible should have read both the article and the outline in order to make the discussion 
stimulating and interesting. 

To the points brought out in discussion may be added pertinent suggestions from other articles in 
the magazine and from additional sources. The method selected for developing the discussion should be 
that best suited to the training of the leader and the interests of the group. Continued free exchange of 
opinion and of questions by all members of the group contributes to the vitality of the study course and 
should be its dominant characteristic. 

Through the study group many movements for the benefit of children and of youth may be encour- 
aged and made more effective, and parents may become more intelligent participants in community work. 
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Our Authors 


D.. Ernest R. Groves opens our parent-teacher course 
with the article “New Standards of Family Living.” Dr. 
Groves, a pioneer in the field of family education, knows the 
influences now operating upon the American family. It was 
Dr. Groves who started the first course on family life at 
Boston University and who offered the first college pre- 
marital course at the University of North Carolina, where 
he is now Professor of Sociology. From his own experiences 
as the father of five children, and from his studies, he has 
gathered material for many books, among which are: “The 
American Family,” “Social Problems and Education,” and 
“Sex in Childhood.” He has for many years been a friend 
to parents and teachers. We are happy indeed that our 
parent-teacher study course has such an illustrious beginning! 


Mr. Daruine, famous as “Ding” Darling, the cartoonist, 
and leader in Wildlife Restoration, is President of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. Mr. Darling, former Chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, proclaimed the need of a na- 
tional program of conservation and education in 1926 at the 
First North American Wildlife Conference. Since then he 
has been active in uniting the efforts of a wide variety of 
groups on behalf of outdoor resources for the use and enjoy- 
ment of the oncoming generation. 


Dr. Kenner A. Eastick was invited to write the article 
“Bringing Healthy Teeth to School,” not only because of 
his fine training and experience in the field of dental health, 
but because of the interest he has always shown in parent- 
teacher work. Dr. Easlick is assistant professor of operative 
dentistry at the University of Michigan, and Director of 
Children’s Clinic, Associate editor of “Review of Dentistry 
for Children,” and has written many articles on children’s 
dentistry. 

& . * 


Lucite Rust, Professor of Home Economics Education, 
at Kansas State College, has taught in the elementary school, 
secondary school, and college, and is co-author of the high- 
school text, “Home Living” and the college text, “Foods.” 
Besides being a teacher, she is the mother of three children, 
and has been active in parent-teacher work in Kansas. 


Dr. Harrtet E. O’SxHea’s article presents a new light on 
physical education and its importance to the mental and 
physical growth of the child. As associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology at Purdue, as well as Women’s Per- 
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sonnel Director and Psychologist for Women and Students, 
Dr. O’Shea is faced with concrete problems in the training 
of young people, and has a rare understanding of their needs. 
Dr. O’Shea, scholar, writer of many articles, and well-known 
lecturer on psychology and mental hygiene, is the daughter 
of Professor M. V. O’Shea, long known to parent-teacher 
people through his book, “The Child: His Nature and His 
Needs.” 


Dr. CaRLETON W. WASHBURNE, an American educator who 
stands in the first ranks as a leader in progressive education, 
is Superintendent of Winnetka Public Schools, Winnetka, 
Illinois. From his experiences, purposes, and accomplish- 
ments have come such books as: “Common Science,” “Indi- 
vidual Speller,” “Adjusting the School to the Child,” and 
“Remakers of Mankind.” A contributor to many leading 
magazines, he is also a member of the editorial advisory 
board of The Instructor, Education Digest, and Journal of 
Educational Research. We welcome Dr. Washburne to the 
August-September issue which opens our school year. 


GERTRUDE CHITTENDEN of Iowa State College, a former 
highschool teacher who has participated in parent-teacher 
work, writes on Safety; Brarrice Beare, a graduate of the 
University of Washington, has specialized in textiles and 
clothing; Marron Farcre of the Institute of Child Welfare, 
Minnesota, intimately known to our readers for a number of 
years, needs no other introduction; RatpH H. OsEMANN of 
the lowa Child Welfare Research Station, and Guy R. Lytz, 
librarian at the University of North Carolina, contribute our 
book reviews this month; and ANNna H. Hayss, First Vice- 
president of the National Congress, initiates our series of 
articles on the Guiding Principles of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 
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